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How Is Wealth Distributing Itself? 


It is commonly believed that the results of increasing 
production are being concentrated in a few hands, and 
that the advantages of modern civilization are monopolized 
by asmall class. ‘‘The rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer” is the familiar formula in which this notion 
is expressed. Henry George seriously asserts, and many 
believe, that ‘‘ material progress does not merely fail to 
relieve poverty, it actually creates it.”* We have con- 
stantly controverted this fallacy, and are glad to see that 
the true economic view of the subject is beginning to be 
generally recognized. Under thetitle of ‘‘ How Is Wealth 
Distributing Itself?” Mr. W. H. Mallock has a remark- 
able article in the Pall Mall Magazine for August, showing 
that the claims of socialists regarding the increasing pov- 
erty of the poor, the diminution of the middle class, and 
the increasing wealth of the rich, are demonstrably false 
assumptions and that the contrary is true on every point, 
namely, that the poor are growing richer, the wealth of 
the middle class is increasing, and that of the very rich is 
diminishing. We make no apology for reprinting here 
the greater part of Mr. Mallock’s article: 





The general tendency of our modern conditions of 
industry, so far as concerns the distribution of wealth 
generally, was, up to a very recent period, altogether 
misunderstood; and in many quarters it is so still. It 
was, and in my opinion it still is, believed to be the exact 
reverse of what events and investigations show it to be. 
The celebrated socialist writer, Karl Marx, hardly more 


1 “Progress and Poverty,” pp. 11, 12. 
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than twenty-five years ago, laid it down as an incontro- 
vertible fact that under our existing industrial system 
three things were happening: that the majority of the 
community were constantly getting poorer; that moderate 
fortunes were steadily disappearing; and that all wealth, 
beyond the bare means of living, was steadily passing into 
fewer and fewer hands, so that the ultimate result would 
be sooner or later this—a nation of slaves living on starva- 
tion wages on the one side, and a few ‘‘great capitalist 
lords,”’ as Marx called them, on the other. This view of 
the case, fraught as it was, and as Marx meant it to be, 
with promise or menace of some vast social catastrophe, 
has been not only adopted by his own socialistic followers, 
and used by them as a text in all their popular preaching, 
but has also been put forward as the result of independent 
observation by sentimentalists, philanthropists, and re- 
formers of all kinds—Carlyle, for instance, may be men- 
tioned among the number—and it has embodied itself 
in a saying which has become almost proverbial—that the 
rich are getting richer, and the poor poorer, and thus the 
middle classes are being crushed out. My aim in the pres- 
ent paper is to show as clearly as possible the entire fallacy 
of this view; but first it will be well to direct the reader's 
attention to a fact which makes it plausible, and accounts 
for its origin and persistence. 

Speaking in round numbers, there exists in this country 
to-day a population consisting of about 700,000 families, or 
3,000,000 persons, whose means of subsistence are either 
insufficient, or barely sufficient, or precarious, and the con- 
ditions of whose life generally are either hard or degrading, 
or both. A large portion of them may, without any senti- 
mental exaggeration, be called miserable; and all of them 
may be called unfortunate. There is, further, this obser- 
vation to be made. People who are in want of the bare 
necessities of life can hardly be worse off absolutely, at 
one period than another; but if, while their own poverty 
remains the same, the riches of other classes increase, they 
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do, in a certain sense, become worse off relatively. The 
statement, therefore, that the poor are getting constantly 
poorer, is, in this relative sense, true of a certain part of 
the population; and that part is now nearly equal in num- 
ber to the entire population of the country at the time of 
the Norman Conquest. Such being the case, it is of 
course obvious that persons who, for purposes of either 
benevolence or agitation, are concerned to discover want, 
misfortune, and misery, find it easier to do so now than at 
any former period. But this view of the question, though 
true so far as it goes, is, if taken by itself, altogether mis- 
leading, and points to conclusions the exact reverse of the 
truth. The unfortunate class, though it has increased in 
numbers absolutely, has grown less and less numerous 
relatively to the entire population; and the periods during 
which its absolute growth has been most rapid, have been 
the periods during which its relative decrease has been 
most rapid also. In illustration of this fact it may be 
mentioned that, whereas in 1850 there were nine paupers 
to every two hundred inhabitants, in 1882 there were only 
five; while, to turn for a moment to a far more distant 
time, so as to compare the new industrial system with the 
old, in the year 1615 a survey of Sheffield, already a manu- 
facturing center, showed that the ‘‘begging poor,’”’ who 
‘‘could not live without the charity of their neighbors,” 
actually amounted to one third of the population, or 725 
households out of 2207. Further, although, as I observed 
just now, it is in a certain sense true to say that, relatively 
to other classes, the unfortunate class has been getting 
poorer, the real tendency of events is expressed in a much 
truer way by saying that all other classes have been getting 
more and more removed from poverty. That the existence 
of the unfortunate class is at once dangerous and deplorable 
is not to be denied. From certain points of view, and for 
certain purposes, it is impossible to treat the fact too 
gravely or too earnestly; but those who most fully realize 
its gravity are constantly betrayed into misapprehending 
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its significance. The unfortunate class of to-day is not in 
any sense a sign or product of anything special in our 
modern industrial system. A similar class existed before 
that system was born; and that system, as I have said, 
has relatively reduced and not increased its numbers. The 
right way, indeed, in which to regard it is, not as a product 
of that system, but rather as something which has resisted 
it—not as a part of it, but as something which has failed 
to be absorbed by it; and the real problem for philan- 
thropists and reformers is, not how to interfere with exist- 
ing economic tendencies, but how, so far as possible, to 
bring the residuum under theirinfluence. In considering, 
therefore, what these economic tendencies are, we must 
put the unfortunate class altogether on one side: that is to 
say, out of the 37,000,000 inhabitants of this country we 
must put aside the exceptional case of 3,000,000, and con- 
fine our attention to the representative case of 34,000,000. 

If we do this we shall find that the saying which I 
began with quoting—namely, that the rich are getting 
richer, the poor are getting poorer, and the middle classes 
are being crushed out, is not only not a true statement of 
facts, but is in every word an absolute and exact inversion 
of them. Weshall find that the poor are getting richer, the 
rich, on an average, getting poorer, and that of all classes 
in the community the middle class is growing the fastest. 

There is a popular but very misleading saying to the 
effect that statistics can be made to prove anything. This 
is true only if the figures are false, or if the facts or things 
referred to are not clearly defined. Actual falsification of 
figures is not, perhaps, a common offense; and those which 
I shall give presently are taken from the most authoritative 
sources. But figures which are accurate in themselves can 
be made altogether untrustworthy if the facts or things 
they refer to are described in ambiguous language. So- 
cialist writers, for instance, are constantly issuing leaflets, 
in which it is declared that ‘‘the workers,” ‘‘the pro- 
ducers,” or ‘‘ the laborers,’’ get less than a quarter of the 
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total national income, while the idle classes, who live on 
them, get more than three quarters of it. The figures 
these persons quote are not their own invention; but what 
is their own invention is their definition of the word ‘‘ pro- 
ducers’’—a definition which they carefully abstain from 
giving, but which, if their figures have any foundation in 
fact, is obviously inconsistent with all ordinary usage, and 
is contradicted by most of their own reasoning. In order, 
therefore, that the reader may know exactly what I am 
talking about, and give their right significance to the fig- 
ures I am about to quote, let me state the precise meaning 
which I shall attach to three important terms—‘‘ the work- 
ing classes,”” ‘‘the middle classes,” and ‘‘the rich.’’ By 
the ‘‘ working classes’ I mean that portion of the popula- 
tion which does not pay income tax, and which consists of 
individuals and families with less than £150 a year. By 
‘the middle classes,’’ which I shall divide into two sec- 
tions, I mean individuals or families with incomes ranging 
from £150 to £1,000; and by ‘‘the rich,” whom I shall 
divide into different sections also, I mean individuals or 
families with incomes above £1,000. It is hardly neces- 
sary to observe that, for purposes like the present, our 
classification of the rich and the middle classes is altogether 
financial, and that the term ‘‘ middle classes” is used with- 
out any of its social meanings; but it will be perhaps 
desirable to say a few words in defense of the application 
of the term ‘‘ working classes’’ to all individuals or families 
with less than £150 a year. These classes, no doubt, in- 
clude a considerable number of persons who are not man- 
ual laborers; though when we come to consider that, 
according to the latest evidence, the artisans who earn 
very nearly £150 amount to at least 180,000, and that in 
certain industries many of them earn more, it will be seen 
that the income-tax test is more accurate than might be 
supposed. At all events, whether the classes in question 
are manual laborers or not, they are, with very unim- 
portant exceptions, wage-earners: that is to say, for what- 
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ever money they receive they give work which is estimated 
at at least the same money value. A school-master, for 
instance, who receives £150 a year, gives in return teach- 
ing which is valued at the same sum. School-teaching is 
wealth just as much as a school-house; it figures in all 
estimates as part of the income of the nation; and there- 
fore the school-master is a producer just as much as the 
school-builder. The classes, then, with incomes of less 
than £150 are, asa whole, producers in this sense of the 
word, that whenever a sum of money is paid to them, a 
corresponding sum is estimated as being added to the gen- 
eral wealth; and it is thus substantially accurate to speak 
of them as the ‘‘ working classes.” Anyhow, whether the 
reader approve of the term or not, he knows the sense in 
which I am using it; and that is the essential thing. 

Let us now proceed to facts. Before we inquire how 
the modern industrial system has affected the dis- 
tribution of wealth, we must obtain a clear idea of I} 
how it has affected the production of it. Ordi- 2 
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the income of the country as it was in the year 1775; the 
taller columns, which have dates attached to them, repre- 
sent its growth from that time to the present. The 
lower and lighter portion represents what the growth 
of wealth would have been, had the productive power 
of industry undergone no development, and had wealth 
grown only on account of, and in proportion to, the 
growth of the population. The upper and darker por- 
tion represents the growth of wealth which has been 
due entirely to machinery, science, and organization ; 
and both portions together represent the actual growth 
in its entirety. The lower portion, besides repre- 
senting the growth of wealth accounted for by the 
growth of population, will, as is obvious, represent the 
growth of population also. 

Here, then, in their broad outlines, are the facts 
whose details and whose social meaning we have to 
examine and analyze. We see what this astonishing 
growth of wealth has been. We must next see how, and 
among what classes, it has been distributed. Our survey 
of the growth of the national income as a whole extended 
some way back into the last century; but we shall find 
ourselves obliged, in considering its distribution, to confine 
our attention to more limited periods, according to the 
fulness of the information accessible as to the various 
points involved. I will deal first with the case of the rich 
and the middle classes, showing how the growth of wealth 
has affected them, and with what degree of truth it can be 
said that the former are growing richer and the latter 
being crushed out. Professor Leone Levi, about ten years 
ago, treated this subject, within limits, in a most exhaustive 
way. His inquiries did not extend further back than 1850; 
but the period which he covered happened to be the period 
when the modern industrial system was reaching its fullest 
development, and when the social changes produced by it 
were becoming most rapid and remarkable. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to giving, in a simple and intelligible 
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form, the results which were arrived at by this eminent 
statistician, but which, owing to the form in which they 
were stated by him, have failed hitherto to reach the pop- 
ular ear, and have certainly never been grasped by the 
imagination of practical politicians. 

In the first place we must realize the broad fact that, 
rapid as has been the increase of the population as a whole, 
the increase of the classes that pay income tax has been 
far more rapid. During the period of which I am speaking 
the population, as a whole, increased from 27,000,000 to 
35,000,000; the section of the population living on incomes 
that paid income tax increased from 1,500,000 to 4,700,000. 
Thus, if the increase of the whole was in the proportion of 
27 to 35, the increase of the section in question was in the 
proportion of 27 to 84. Bearing the above fact in mind, it 
shows that the growth in wealth of the rich and the middle 
classes does not mean the growth of fortunes already 
established, but the constant creation of new fortunes, 
small or large, by individuals rising from the ranks of the 
working classes. 

Let us now divide the middle classes from the rich, 
according to the definition I have already given, and see 
which of the two have increased most. The number of 
incomes between 4150 and 41,000 have increased (in 
round numbers) from 300,000 to 920,000. The incomes 
above £1,000 have increased (in round numbers) from 24,- 
000 to 60,000. Thus the middle class has been increased 
by 690,000 new families, while the rich class has been 
increased by only 36,000. . . . It will be seen at a 
glance how grotesque is the fallacy that represents the 
middle classes as being crushed out. He will see that, in 
absolute contradiction to the popular view, the middle 
classes are increasing with far greater rapidity than the 
rich—in fact, that their increase is the most distinctive 
and extraordinary feature of the time; while, if we com- 
pare their increase with that of the working classes, it 
becomes more startling and more extraordinary still. 
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Fig. 2 will help the reader to realize this. The total pop- 
ulation increased from about 27,500,000 to 35,000,000; 
while the income-tax-paying population was, as 
has been said already, 1,500,000 in 1850, and more 
than 4,500,000 in 1881. If, then, we deduct these 
two amounts from the totals at the two dates, 
we have a working-class population of 26,000,000 
in 1850, and of 30,500,000 in 1881. The work- 
ing classes have increased, therefore, by about 15 
per cent, while the middle classes had increased 
by more than 200 per cent. 

The only facts that seem, even for a moment, 
to coincide, however loosely, with the popular 
view, are as follows: First, there is the fact that 
the increase per cent of the classes with incomes 
of more than £3,000 a year has been greater than 
that of the classes with incomes between that 
amount and 41,000. The actual increase, how- 
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another in point of growth, even the smallest section, 
which has grown the fastest, has been entirely distanced 
by the yet faster growth of the middle class. There 
4 According to the facts compiled by Professor Leone Levi, aided by information 
given by Mr. Gripper of the Inland Revenue, there were in the year 1881 about 15,000 in- 
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remains, however, another set of facts to be mentioned. 
If we subdivide the rich class yet further, we shall find 
that there is one section which has not only increased 
in numbers, but whose members have grown richer as 
individuals. This is the richest class—the class com- 
posed of persons with £50,000 a year and over. In 1850 
the average income of such persons was about 472,- 
000; in 1881 it was about £80,000. This class, however, 
is altogether exceptional. It consisted in 1881 of only 230 
persons out of the 60,000 who had more than £1,000 a 
year; and the amount of its aggregate income was not 
more than 4% per cent of the total assessed to income tax. 
With the single exception of this handful of persons, the 
rich class has not only increased in number much more 
slowly than the middle class, but the persons composing it 
have individually grown poorer instead of richer; while 
the persons composing the larger section of the middle 
class have grown individually richer, as well as more 
numerous. The incomes, indeed, of those who have be- 
tween £600 and £1,000 a year have remained nearly 
stationary, the average being, for both 1850 and 1881, 
£735; but the incomes of those with less than £600 have 
increased on the average by something like four per cent; 
while the incomes of the rich, with the exception of 3,000 
persons—that is to say, the incomes of nineteen-twentieths 
of the whole body, possessing sixteen-twentieths of that 
body’s aggregate wealth, have decreased on an average by 
very nearly seven per cent. 

It will thus be seen that the small body of millionaires 
is the only class who, during the thirty years in question, 
justified the popular statement that the rich were growing 
richer; and, with regard to this class, there are three 
things to besaid. Seventy-seven of the incomes comprised 
in it were derived from business: and with the growth of 
each of these business incomes at least as much wealth was 
added to the nation at large as was taken by the recipient 
ofthe income. Sixty-six of such incomes were derived from 
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land ; andsince 1880 these landed incomes have not increased, 
but decreased. They have decreased by fourteen per cent 
in England, and by thirteen per cent in Scotland; while, 
taking these great incomes as a whole, and comparing 
them with the wealth of the nation, their amount is so 
small that they might be merged in the general wealth, or 
altogether abstracted from it, without appreciably affecting 
the national well-being. . . . Let us now turn to the 
most important question of all—the condition of the work- 
ing classes. It is impossible to imagine a more complete 
contradiction of the conventional view of the agitator than 
is offered by the facts of the case. Instead of getting 
poorer, instead of finding it harder to gain a living, the 
working classes have increased in wealth far faster than 
any other class in the community. They have not, indeed, 
increased in numbers so fast as the middle class; but this 
is owing to the very simple reason that they have supplied 
the middle class with most of its new members; and what 
the middle class has thus gained in numbers, the working 
class has lost. But, alike in point of aggregate in- ,,, 
come and average individual income, the progress ||j||'/) 
of the middle class is altogether dwarfed by that of |/!))) 
the working class—a progress the extent of which 
is absolutely unknown to the majority of our 
countrymen, but which forms probably the most ® 
extraordinary phenomenon in the social history id 
of the world. The general outlines of this 
progress can be seen ata glance by 
referring to Fig. 3. The 
series of rising columns in 4 
both divisions of the 
figure represent the 
national income at 
the several dates 
named. The darker 
portions, at the bot- ‘ose sua sew luo 
tom, represent the Fig. 3. 
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working-class income; the lighter portions represent the in- 
comes of the rich and the middle classes. Series 2 shows the 
actual growth of the whole actual income, which has risen 
from about 4£240,000,000 at the end of the last century to 
£1, 300,000,000 (as was just stated) now; while the income of 
the working classes has risen from about £110,000,000 to 
£660,000,000. This actual increase, however, considered by 
itself, does not tell us the thing we are concerned to know; for 
the population having increased enormously as well as the 
wealth, we are left doubtful whether the poor have really 
secured larger individual incomes, or whether there are 
merely more of them with the same incomes or even smaller 
ones. ‘The columns in Series 1 will make this point clear. 
Of the four columns comprised in it, the first represents 
the same thing as the first column in Series 2—namely, the 
income of the country in the year 1800. The other three 
columns in Series 1 represent, not the actual increase of 
the national income, but its increase minus the increase 
due to increased population; in other words, it represents 
the increased incomes produced by the same number of 
persons as constituted the whole population in 1800—that 
is to say, about 15,000,000. Here we get rid completely 
of all the confusion which the increase of population causes ; 
and each step in the growth of the income, as represented 
thus, means a corresponding growth in the income of the 
individual. This figure exhibits two facts which, if one 
may judge by the language used by writers and public 
speakers whenever the labor question or the social question 
is discussed, are altogether unknown to the public of this 
country. The two facts are as follows: During the first 
sixty years of this century the income of the working 
classes rose to such an extent that in the year 1860 it was 
equal (all deductions for the increase of population being 
made) to the income of all classes in the year 1800. This 
is indicated by the arrow A. But there is a far more ex- 
traordinary fact to follow; and that is, that a result pre- 
cisely similar has been accomplished since in one-half of 
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the time. In 1880 the income of the working classes was 
(all deductions for the increase of population being made) 
more than equal to the income of all classes in the year 
1850. This is indicated by the arrow marked B. Thus 
the working classes in 1860 were in precisely the same 
pecuniary position as the working classes in 1800 would 
have been had the entire wealth of the kingdom been in 
their hands; and the working classes of to-day are in a 
better pecuniary position than their fathers would have 
been could they have plundered and divided between them 
the wealth of every rich and middle-class man at the time 
of the building of the first great exhibition. The wildest 
socialist, the most discontented radical, cannot possibly 
claim for the people more wealth than exists, no matter 
what revolution he might have it in his power to accom- 
plish; and few socialists imagine that it would be possible 
to redistribute everything. And yet, in actual fact, this 
miracle has taken place—has taken place twice in the 
course of three generations—and has taken place, not only 
without any attempt at revolution, but in consequence of 
those very institutions against which would-be revolution- 
ists protest. The figure gives in round numbers the 
aggregate amount of the working-class income, and also 
the income of all classes, at the various dates indicated, 
both as they actually were for the whole population, and 
also as they were relative to a population of the same size. 

In dealing with such vast sums as are at present in 
question, we must, of course, not look for any impracti- 
cable accuracy; but there is substantially a complete una- 
nimity amongst statisticians with regard to the broad facts 
of the case, and the slight discrepancies between the re- 
spective calculations are so small that, if expressed in a 
diagram, the eye could hardly detect them. 

These facts form a curious comment on a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ The Case for Labor,” by a labor member of the 
present House of Commons, which appeared in this maga- 
zine a few monthsago. The whole of the writer’s obser- 
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vations were colored by that very fallacy to which I referred 
at starting—by the idea that, whatever might be the case 
with the rich and the middle classes, the working classes 
were constantly getting poorer, while the difficulties of 
finding occupation were becoming greater. The fallacy 
involved in this latter supposition is as great as that in- 
volved in the former; and those who are in doubt as to this 
point will do well to consult Professor Marshall’s remarks 
on it in his ‘‘ Principles of Economics.” It is impossible 
to dwell upon it here. Space compels me to confine myself 
to the mere question of wages; and to insist once more on 
the fact that the vast body of the people—the working 
classes as distinguished from the rich and the middle 
classes—have increased in wealth more rapidly than any 
other class of the community, and that Mr. Giffen is per- 
fectly right in saying that nearly the whole of the advan- 
tages gained during the past half century have gone to 
them. , 
It is idle for philanthropists, true or false—for those 
who sympathize with want and sorrow, or who affect sym- 
pathy—to attempt to disprove these facts by citing the 
cases of misery to be found in every town in the kingdom. 
London alone possesses an unfortunate class which is 
probably as large as the whole population of Glasgow, and 
an endless procession of rags and tatters might be marched 
into Hyde Park to demonstrate every Sunday. But if the 
unfortunate class in London is as large as the whole popu- 
lation of Glasgow, we must not forget that the population 
of London is greater by nearly a million than the whole 
population of Scotland; and the great practical lesson which 
requires to be instilled into social reformers is that the ten- 
dencies of a civilization must be studied in its effects for 
good on nine-tenths of the population, rather than in the 
absence of any such effects upon one-tenth; and that the 
real problem to be solved is not how to alter these tenden- 
cies, but to bring those under their influence who have 
hitherto remained outside it. To attempt tointerfere with 
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the progress of the nine-tenths because the one-tenth has 
not hitherto shared it, would be like attempting to wrecka 
great steamer with six hundred passengers merely because 
sixty of them had bad accommodation in the steerage. 





The Rights of the Senate. 


The unwillingness of the Senate to repeal the law for 
purchasing silver has prompted a small class of persons to 
cry ‘‘down with the Senate.’’ It has been necessary for 
the more conservative portion of the press to remind those 
persons that the Senate of the United States cannot be 
abolished even by constitutional amendment. It can only 
be ‘‘ done for,” if at all, by an armed revolution involving 
amore radical and difficult reconstruction of our government 
than would have resulted from the success of the secession 
rebellion in 1861-5. There ought also to exist a profound 
public consciousness that the outcry against the existence 
of the Senate is a treasonable impertinence, a constitu- 
tional blunder, and an unAmerican crime. The accus- 
tomed liberty of the minority of the Senate to debate upon 
the present silver question, and to have all the benefit of 
obstructive tactics which have heretofore been exercised, 
is more sacred than it has ever been upon any other sub- 
ject. Few persons understand the silver question. The 
Senate has never discussed a question which so few com- 
prehend. Moreover, there is great doubt who the few 
persons are who do understand it. 

Mr. Horace White recently remarked that ‘‘not fifty 
persons in allin the United States understand the question.” 
He added, ‘‘I look upon silver as I do upon tin or copper. 
It has no more claim to be coined into standard money 
than they.” 

There is, we believe, not one member of the Senate 
who holds any such view. It may have a purely academic 
interest, which not one economist, statesman or financier, 
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living or dead, would indorse. The Senate is to be abol- 
lished because it is not fanatically eccentric, in short, 
because it retains a competent faculty of thinking. Out of 
the money center comes the cry for anarchy. From the 
midst of the conservatives sounds the tocsin of revolu- 
tion. Wall Street talks of dynamite. It is not the personnel 
of the Senate that is complained of but their functions. [If 
the silver senators should all resign, their legislatures would 
re-elect them, or men of the same views. They correctly 
represent their constituents. In every instance their States, 
if they could appear on the floor of the Senate in any other 
way, would take the same stand. 

The cry for suppressing the Senate is therefore a cry 
for suppressing States. Not one State merely, but a nearly 
united body of States, covering more than halfthe area of the 
Union and having perhaps a third of its population. Itisthe 
legislative coercion of a section of the Union as large as the 
area of the seceding South in 1861. Itis an Alpine section. 
It is like a proposal of the Italians, French, and Germans to 
subdue the Swiss. 

These States are all to be gagged by stopping their 
speech, in a body created expressly to hear their speech. 
It is said ‘‘this is necessary in order that a majority may 
rule.” But under a constitution which provides that every 
other feature it contains may be taken away by amendment, 
but that the equal right of the weakest States in the Senate 
shall never be taken away, a mere numerical majority is 
not given any absolute right to rule. The Presidency can 
be abolished by amendment, and a government by a hered- 
itary executive and a responsible ministry be substituted 
by amendment, and no constitutional lawyer could pro- 
nounce it revolution. Herein a sufficiently large constitu- 
tional majority has the right to rule. But if an attempt 
were made by amendment to limit Nevada to one senator 
while New York had two, it would be an unconstitutional 
revolution even if forty-three States voted for the amend- 
ment. Hence in the Senate there is erected a constitu- 
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tional fortress wherein weak States may take refuge and be 
secure from the power even of majorities. This is the 
constitution. 

An established church could be created by constitu- 
tional amendment, universal communism could be estab- 
lished by it, but not an inequality in any respect between 
the smallest and the largest State. If then there are some 
reserved rights which are not subjected to the caprice even 
of a constitutional majority, and if the right of the sena- 
tors of each State to speak and vote be one of these, then 
there are some things which majorities cannot destroy. 





Silver and Gold Fallacies. 


As the silver question approaches solution the dis- 
cussion becomes instructive but not clear. The Fortnightly 
Review, Forum, Political Science Quarterly, and Review of 
Reviews treat it in a manner intended to be candid and 
scientific. 

Mr. W. H. Grenfell reviews in the Fortnightly Mr. 
Gladstone’s celebrated speech in which the premier asserts 
that if bimetallism were enacted all money now ‘‘on call,” 
which he estimated at £600,000,000, would be called in, 
‘‘every farthing” of it. Mr. Grenfell describes this ‘‘call- 
ing in’ as a withdrawal of ‘‘deposits.”” The sum named 
is about equal to the total deposits in all the banks of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s prediction 
seems to be, therefore, that an enactment of bimetallism in 
Great Britain would empty every bank in the United 
Kingdom of the last farthing of its deposits. This would, 
of itself, be sufficiently cruel if bank-notes might be 
taken for it, but Mr. Gladstone further says it would have 
to be paid, every farthing of it, in ‘‘ golden sovereigns.” 
As the Bank of England, which holds almost the sole gold 
reserve in the kingdom, has only about £25,000,000, it 
would indeed be difficult to make this small gold reserve 
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carry out the premier’s prediction. A nation having only 
#25,000,000 in gold, all told, cannot well hoard twenty- 
four times that sum in sovereigns! 

Mr. Grenfell quotes the tables of index-numbers pre- 
pared by Mr. Soetbeer and by Mr. Sauerbeck, whereby 
the prices of forty-five commodities are compared for the 
eighteen years from 1874 to 1892, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether the apparent fall in silver is not merely 
one of the indices of a rise in the purchasing power or 
actual value of gold. This is the crucial question which 
determines the merits of the whole silver contest. Mr. 
Grenfell refers for an explanation of the process to Pro- 
fessor Nicholson’s work on ‘‘ Money and Monetary Prob- 
lems,” page 62. That work sustains the validity of the 
economic doctrine that a general fall in prices of most 
commodities, with which silver merely keeps pace, indicates 
that a rise in gold has occurred and that silver has remained 
stable. In support of this mode of proof Mr. Grenfell 
quotes Mr. Giffen himself, whom Mr. Gladstone describes 
as ‘‘the highest living authority.”’ Mr. Giffen says: 

‘«The fall in prices in such a general way as to amount 
to what is known asa rise in the purchasing power of gold, 
is generally—I might say universally—admitted.”’' 

Such an admission coming from the author of ‘‘The 
Case Against Bimetallism’’ is valuable as showing that, 
amid the confusion of theories concerning silver, some 
solid facts come to be admitted on both sides. 

It is significant that Mr. David A. Wells, in his article 
in The Forum on ‘‘ The Downfall of Certain Financial Falla- 
cies,” while controverting the conclusion that the fall in 
prices is due to the demonetization of silver or indicates an 
‘‘appreciation in the value or purchasing power of gold,” 
nevertheless concurs with Mr. Grenfell by admitting in 
great part the facts, in the following terms. 

He says: ‘‘ That there has been a great and universal 
decline in the prices of a great variety of commodities 


1 “Recent Changes in Prices and Incomes Compared,” 1888, pp. 7 and 8. 
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within the last thirty years, and that this decline is still in 
progress, is not to be questioned. In fact, there has not 
been anything like it in the world’s previous experience.” 

Prof. Sauerbeck’s index-numbers from 1874 to 1892 
show an average decline of forty-five leading commodities 
at a ratio which bears a striking resemblance to the decline 
in silver, viz. : 
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1874 102 1884 76 

1875 96 1885 | 72 

1876 95 1886 | 69 

1877 94 1887 68 

1878 87 1888 7 

1879 83 1889 72 

1880 88 1890 7 

1881 85 1891 72 

1882 84 1892 68 

1883 82 | 











Mr. Grenfell also quotes Mr. Gladstone’s statement 
that ‘‘ at the period of the gold discoveries (1849-51), had 
it not been for those discoveries we must have had a gold 
famine in the world.’”’ Thereupon he affirms that the 
present decline in the supply and increase in the demand 
for gold are producing that very gold famine which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gladstone, would have occurred a half cen- 
tury ago but for those discoveries. 

Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that the value of gold has 
not varied more than three per cent arises from his recog- 
nition of the fact that from 1852 to 1865 silver was at a 
premium over gold of three per cent or more. Hence it 
implies a total obliviousness on Mr. Gladstone’s part to the 
existence of any such question as that which Giffen, Soet- 
beer, Sauerbeck, Nicholson, THE ECONOMIST, and Grenfell 
have discussed, viz., whether, since gold has been adopted 
by all the world as the legal par of commercial exchange, 
that apparent stability in value which always attaches to the 
legal standard has not concealed an actual rise in its value. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s statement is evidently, therefore, the 
result of a slip in his economic thinking, viz., a failure to 
distinguish between the nominal fixity of the legal stand- 
ard, and actual stability in value. Against this slip in 
economic thought Mr. Grenfell quotes Jevons’ estimate 
that between 1789 and 1809 the value of gold fell 46 per 
cent, and that between 1809 and 1849 it rose 145 per cent, 
‘while in 20 years from 1849 it fell again at least 20 per cent. 

Mr. Wells admits a ‘‘decline of about 31 per cent in 
the average prices of staple commodities in the London 
market between 1867 and 1886,” a ‘*continuous decline in 
general prices since,” a ‘‘ decline in Great Britain for the 
two years 1890 and 1891 of 10.8 per cent,” and ‘since 
1891’ that ‘‘cotton, wheat, iron, copper, wool, leather and 
petroleum have touched the lowest general prices of the 
century.”” Having made these admissions, he still denies 
that these declines indicate an appreciation in gold, but 
properly refers them to cheapened processes of production. 
He cites aluminium, which has fallen in thirty-seven years 
from $90 per pound to 50 cents per pound; copper has 
fallen since 1860 from $2.50 to 75 cents; pig iron since 
1873 has fallen from $50 (in currency) per ton to $13; cot- 
ton has fallen from 20 cents (currency) in 1873 to 7 to 8% 
cents. Mr. Wells also shows that hogs follow closely after 
corn in price, corn being their chief cost of production. 
But labor has risen in a marked degree throughout the 
civilized world during the last quarter of a century. 

That labor should rise, while prices of commodities 
generally (except food) fall, is a natural concomitant of 
extended machine production, and of a greatly expanded 
standard of living among the laboring class. Labor shares 
in the joint product of a system of heavily capitalized 
production, in which mere muscular force is reinforced by 
a machine power many times in excess of its own manual 
force. The 66,000,000 of Americans share the product of a 
machine power equal to the hand labor of the whole popu- 
lation of the globe. 
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The rise in wages and in meat foods forms almost the 
only exception to the general decline in prices contended 
for by certain economists and conceded by the others. 

If gold has become 30 per cent dearer, why is it not 
expressed by an apparent decline in rents and in land 
values? These, with the wages of labor, make up fully 
nine-tenths of all values. Yet land as well as labor has 
met with no general decline, such as would be necessary 
to record an appreciation in gold. 

In answer to this it may be said that during our war 
of the rebellion land remained stationary in greenback 
price until a year or two after the war closed, while labor 
only rose in its paper price many months, and in some in- 
stances a year, after the rise in gold, and farm labor, 
domestic labor and unskilled labor rose very little. In 
short, land and labor never follow immediately the actual 
standard of value, viz., gold and silver, but mainly the 
nominal and legal par, Uncie Sam’s depreciated promise 
to pay. Now if within a year or two, labor and land 
should both depreciate throughout the world in about the 
degree that silver, wheat and the forty-five commodities 
have depreciated, there would be no escape from the con- 
clusion that gold is rising, and that the tidal wave of price 
fluctuation merely reaches commodities in the order of 
their relative mobility and susceptibility to this kind of 
change. There is, however, no reason to believe that any 
such decline in labor and land values is likely to occur. 
It never has occurred except in cases like the agricultural 
land of England where the land is going out of use. Any- 
thing that goes out of use will lose value without any ref- 
erence whatever to a change of money. Indeed, there is 
a good deal of delusion about the idea that the movement 
of value of either land, labor or commodities is due to 
changes in the value of money. 

Mr. Spahr’s review in Political Science Quarterly of 
‘*Giffen’s Case Against Bimetallism’’ crowds its most 
salient point into the following ‘‘ personal” foot-note: 
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‘‘Through the courtesy of Senator Sherman, the writer 
has obtained from the Treasury Department verification of 
the statement that certificates issued under the Bland- 
Allison act have never been redeemed in gold by the 
Treasury.” 

Mr. Spahr pertinently asks why, if the $400,000,000 in 
certificates redeemable exclusively in silver dollars remain 
at par without depreciation, will not the $150,000,000 of 
like certificates issued under the Sherman Act remain at 
par? (Especially, inasmuch as there are upward of $50,- 
000,000 more silver bullion deposited to their credit than 
is held against a like sum in Bland dollars.—ED.) 

This brief point if true seems to cast distrust upon the 
claim of the administration that anything more than a 
restriction of the coinage of silver is necessary to main- 
tain the silver dollar at par with gold. 

Mr. Spahr’s article is chiefly remarkable as presenting 
an argument which inclines strongly toward free coinage 
of silver, in the economic organ of Columbia College. The 
daily press of New York City has for years been nearly 
closed against such facts and views as Mr. Spahr presents. 

It is marvelous that the Bland-Allison act of 1878 
should at this late hour be discovered to contain a clause 
which has never been enforced or carried out, or referred 
to in debate. But it is now claimed that the free coinage 
of silver was restored in law, though not in fact, fifteen 
years ago. Mr. George G. Merrick, of Denver, has a suit 
pending on this point in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He has tendered an ingot of silver to the mint 
and demanded that it be coined into dollars for his use, 
under the two statutes of 1837 and 1878, both in full force. 

The act of 1878 simply says, Section 1: ‘‘ There shall 
be coined at the several mints of the United States silver 
dollars of the weight of 412% grains troy of standard sil- 
ver, as provided in the act of January 18, 1837, on which 
shall be the devices and superscriptions provided by said 
act, which coins, together with all silver dollars heretofore 
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coined by the United States, of like weight and fineness, 
shali be a legal tender at their nominal value for all debts 
and dues, public and private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract.” 

The act of 1837, Section 14, provides ‘‘that gold and 
silver bullion brought to the mint for coinage shall be re- 
ceived and coined by the proper officers for the benefit of 
the depositors.” 

It is asserted that Congress legislated the silver dollar 
out of existence, as the standard dollar, in 1873, without 
finding out what it had done until 1876. If it should now 
be demonstrated that Congress enacted free coinage for 
silver in 1878, and failed to discover the fact until 1893, 
the confession would hardly be creditable. For it is not 
merely that the superintendent of the mint has refused to 
coin Mr. Merrick’s ingot, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has declined to order it coined. A large minority in 
Congress has for fifteen years been trying to pass the act 
which Mr. Merrick asks the Supreme Court to decide was 
passed fifteen years ago. 





Currency, Bank Credits and Values. 


Bradstreet’s shows that in the first quarter of 1893 
there were in the United States fewer failures than in the 
first quarter of 1892, though for a slightly larger sum, but 
that with each succeeding quarter, the third being the 
cyclone, the failures have increased. 




















FAILures. | ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
_— Lncainnese 
1893. | 1992. | 1893. 1892. 1893. | 1892. 
First Quarter. ..........+. 3,069 3,207 | $20,160,741 | $18,204,944 | $39,424,144 | $35,861,749 
See © lccccccseseces 3,170 2,144 ly 35. 211,072 | 10,730,162 | 131,436,078 | 20,673,872 
Third ©  scneenienes 4,935 | 2,027 120,387,068 | 10,274,595 | 153,227,546 | 20,436,250 











‘‘This increase in disaster was concomitant with the 
largest total stock of money per capita issued and held in 
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the Treasury which has existed in thirty years,” says 
Bradstreet’s, which we think is without doubt the largest 
volume of money ever known to the country. The total 
stock of money coined or issued, the amount in the Treas- 
ury and the amount in circulation are shown in detail in 


the following table: 




















General stock, Amount in 

coined or In Treasury. circulation 

issued. Oct. 1, 1893. 
inn cidehn sp Chee SREME $556,479,232 | $72,183,123 | $484,296,109 
Standard silver dollars............. 419,332,550 | 360,499,882 58,832,668 
Subsidiary silver .................. 77,596,621 13,496,416 64,100, 205 
Gold GOPERNGROGS. 22.0000 ccccccccsces 79,756,819 129,220 79,627,599 
SWOOP GOUGNOROOS.. .. ons cc cecccsces 30,864, 504 5,909,370 | 324,955,134 
Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890...| 151,319,040 2,494,841 | 148,824,199 
United States notes................ | 346,681,016 | 14,452,110 | 332,228,906 

Currency certificates, act June 8, ’72. 8,285,000 85,000 , 200, 

National bank notes............... | 208,690,579 7,815,481 | 200,875,098 
PE cchccndinebnsnoncenunids ‘(eae | 477,065,443 |1,701,939,918 





The amount estimated as in circulation, exclusive of 
that in the Treasury, was therefore on October 1st $25.29 
per capita for a population of 67,306,000, as against a per 
capita circulation of $13.85 in 1860, $13.98 in 1861, $10.23 
in 1862, $17.84 in 1863, $19.67 in 1864, $20.57 in 1865, 
$16.75 in 1879, $21.71 in 1881, $22.37 in 1882, and $22.91 
in 1883, at about which figure it continued until 1890. In 
1891 it increased to $23.45, and in 1892 to $24.77. 

These figures ought to make it plain to every mind 
that an abundance of money in the country does not nec- 
essarily make ‘‘easy times” or ‘‘ good times.”’ 

The figures for our second quarter, April to June, 
1893, show that 3,170 debtors had incurred $131,436,078 
in liabilities to get possession of $85,211,072 of assets. 
Those for our third quarter, July to September, show that 
4,935 failing firms had incurred $153,227,546 in liabilities 
to get possession of $120, 387,068 of assets. 

At the time they were incurring these liabilities they 
certainly thought the assets for which they were incurring 
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them worth a good deal more than the debts incurred in 
their purchase. As they were the best possible judges of 
the values they were dealing in, a strong presumption 
arises that they were worth more than they paid for them 
at the very recent date when these liabilities were incurred 
and that their shrinkage occurred afterward. 

The changes in bank clearings for fifty-five principal 
cities of the United States measure the contraction in bank 
credit. We give their amounts, omitting six figures, 7. ¢., 
in millions of dollars. 


9 mos. of 
1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
$56 ,326 $60,576 $56,524 $61,705 $42,117 


Supposing the remaining quarter of 1893 to add its 
fourth to the business of the nine months, the falling off 
in bank credit used during the year would be about eleven 
thousand millions of dollars, which would be pretty accu- 
rately one-fourth of all the values of real and personal 
estate in the country, according to the census. 

The shrinkage in values has been estimated by both 
the Herald and World at about one-fourth in the values 
dealt in on the stock boards and produce exchanges. So 
far as these criteria go they show that bank credit has 
more to do in determining values and prices than the vol- 
ume of paper currency, gold and silver combined. 

Whether the shrinkage in bank credit causes or is 
caused by the shrinkage in values may be an open ques- 
tion. But the facts seem to indicate that under an ex- 
panding volume of currency there will be a contraction in 
values if there is a contraction in bank clearings, and that 
the contraction in prices will bear some proximate propor- 
tion to the contraction in bank credits. 














Condition of Bakers, Waiters and Miners. 


There are few industries that differ in the nature of 
their occupation, the methods and conditions of their work, 
so widely from each other as do the callings of the baker, 
the waiter and the miner. These differences are to be 
found in their hours and time of work, the manner and 
amount of their wages, and even extend to their industrial 
organizations. And no matter from whatever standpoint 
they may be considered they will present a different aspect 
to the beholder. 

Looking at the international bakers’ movement, sev- 
eral very significant as well as extremely interesting facts, 
which are known to comparatively very few persons, come 
to our notice. Nowhere else are the bakers so well off as 
in Australia, because they have there the eight-hour work- 
day and are well organized. By receiving higher wages 
than is the case anywhere else, they prove the economic 
law that shorter hours of work entail better pay. There 
are about 4,000 bakers on the Australian continent, one- 
quarter of whom are thoroughly organized. The average 
weekly wages are $12.50, no Sunday work being allowed. 
No apprentice over seventeen years of age can be employed, 
and no baker is permitted to live and sleep on the premises 
of the workshop. The strongest and most influential 
organization of the craft is the Operative Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of New South Wales, with a membership of 500 
and $3,000 in their treasury. 

After the bakers of Australia come those of the United 
States, of whom there are about 30,000. About one-third 
of them are organized, and 8,000 of these are members of 
the International Bakers’ Union. The average daily work- 
ing time of the American baker is 12 hours and his weekly 
wages about $11. The great majority of the New York 
bakers consists of Germans, but the Hebrew and the 
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Bohemian bakers play a curious part in the metropolitan 
movement. Lowest in the economic scale stand the Hebrew 
bakers, of whom there are 400 who work on an average 
from 16 to 18 hours a day and receive for their extremely 
dirty work $7 a week. On the other hand the best paid 
bakers in New York, because completely organized, are the 
130 Bohemian bakers, who belong every one of them to 
the Bohemian Bakers’ Union. They work ten hours a 
day and receive $16 per week. Allof them are married 
men, which can be said of only a very small minority of 
the other New York bakers. 

The most pushing and energetic bakers are, however, 
to be found in Chicago. A movement is on foot there to 
enforce, if possible, the eight-hour work day and to do 
away with their 25 per centof unemployed. The question 
of wages is not considered at all, because the men are sure 
that these will regulate themselves upward as soon as the 
hours of work have been shortened. 

In Great Britain 9,co0 men are organized, and the 
average baker receives $8 per week working 12 hours a 
day. The Jewish bakers of London work from 18 to 20 
hours a day and receive from 75 cents to $1.25 per week. 
Next comes France. The number of organized bakers 
there reaches hardly 3,000. They average $4 per week and 
13 hoursa day. Out of Paris the hours of work are much 
longer, and generally the bakers have to sleep on the prem- 
ises. Over a thousand bakers are constantly out of woik 
in Paris alone. It is almost an impossibility for French 
bakers to win a large strike, because the military bakers 
are sent by the authorities to take the places of the strikers 
until the backbone of their strike is broken. 

Although there are a few bakers’ organizations in 
Austria and Germany, the condition of the bakers of these 
two countries is really appalling. In Austria the bakers 
work, as far as can be ascertained, 13 hours a day and get 
$3 per week, while in the German empire their day’s work 
consists of 14 hours and their wages amount to hardly 
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$2.50 per week. Especially in the larger cities, Berlin, 
Vienna, their manner of living, working and sleeping is 
disgraceful in the extreme. The great majority live in 
cellars, work there in ill-ventilated, filthy rooms, sleep on 
flour bags or on the bare floor, eat the poorest food and 
work under the most unclean conditions. In Canada the 
baker's manner of life resembles that of his English 
brother, while those in the Netherlands and Switzerland 
live and work like those in France. 

The principal demand of the bakers everywhere is for 
shorter hours. In the United States they are striving for 
10 instead of 12 hours, in England they want 8, in France 
12, while in Australia they concentrate their energies upon 
maintaining the eight-hour work day. But there are also 
other important demands. In the United States they are 
fighting for the recognition of their unions and the aboli- 
tion of the system of boarding on the premises which still 
prevails to a great extent; in London they want better 
sanitary conditions; in Germany shorter hours, better 
sanitary conditions and the abolition of Sunday work; in 
Austria they demand the abolition of Sunday work as well 
as a thorough sanitary inspection of all bake shops. 

With few exceptions the work of the bakers is done at 
night, but they hope that the time will come when the 
work will generally be done during day time. 

The waiter’s calling is such a peculiar one that it is 
almost impossible in a short article to give more than a 
faint idea of what itis. The international waiters’ move- 
ment is so split up, so disunited, their work, wages, and 
conditions so very dissimilar, that only a few hints about 
them can be given here. 

Trade organizations of waiters to any great extent 
exist only in the United States, Switzerland, France, Ger- 
many and Belgium, while in the other European countries 
there are only insignificant beginnings of organizations of 
that nature. The Geneva Society, which has branches all 
over Europe as well as in the States, is certainly the 
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greatest waiters’ organization in existence, but it cannot 
be called a trade union. The best militant union of this 
kind is the National Alliance of Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees of America, which has about 4,000 members. 
New York’s waiters are said to reach the same figure as 
the Paris waiters, 20,000. The New Yorkers are, how- 
ever, financially better situated than their European breth- 
ren, as they as a general thing have shorter hours and 
somewhat better pay. Yetit is extremely difficult to fix 
any rate of wages generally or determine the hours of 
work. The hours range anywhere from 12 to 18, and the 
weekly wages from $8 to $12. Some work at night, others 
during the day. ‘There are head, hotel, restaurant, beer, 
private, café, dinner, and picnic waiters, also so-called 
apprentices, although some of the latter may have passed 
their thirtieth year. Some get their meals and a small 
pay, others get some pay without the meals, others have to 
pay for the privilege to serve and earn tips, but in most 
cases the employers depend on their customers to pay their 
servants with tips. There are very few other occupations 
in which the employees have to stand so much abuse, con- 
tempt and victimizing as that of the waiter. They are 
cheated by the saloon-keeper who furnishes them with a 
job, they must give presents to the head waiter to retain 
his good will, and they are charged for breakages double 
or three times their value, besides being fined for a hun- 
dred and one things. In some places they are uniformed ; 
in many they are not allowed to wear beards of any kind. 
In most cases they are discharged without any reason 
being given, and their work for this and other reasons is a 
very insecure one. If their lot is not a satisfactory one in 
the United States, it is far worse in Europe. In many 
continental towns it is almost unbearable. 

During the last five months miners have been playing 
a very important part in the life of Europe, economically, 
politically, and socially. In the United States their unrest 
has also been heard from. The great miners’ strike 
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against an enormous and unjustifiable reduction of wages 
in England (which they are said to have virtually won), 
and the extensive trouble among the miners of France, 
Belgium and the United States, are still in everybody’s 
memory, and need not be mentioned here except as a 
forerunner of the great international strike of miners 
which will surely come up some time in the near future 
if the chance warnings of their leaders can be relied on. 
That this class of workers is made of very stern stuff 
has been proved by their clashes with the police, militia or 
military in the United States, England, France, Belgium, 
Sicily and Germany. Their leaders are untiringly work- 
ing toward an international federation of the miners of the 
civilized world. 

The great coal-producing countries are, in their proper 
order, Great Britain, the United States, Germany, France, 
Austria-Hungary, and Belgium. There are strong organ- 
izations in all these countries with the exception of Austria- 
Hungary. Of the 650,000 miners of Great Britain, 280,000 
are organized, and of the 300,000 of the United States, 
about one-sixth belong to trade unions. Their trade unions 
in the other countries are not so numerous, but they are 
nevertheless very firmly organized, very determined in their 
methods, and more influential among their unorganized 
comrades than one might expect. The average daily pay 
of English miners is $1.35, that of the French $1.30, and 
that of the German $1.25. The American miner does not 
average more than $30 per month all the yearround. The 
average working time in the United States is 10 hours a 
day, while it is 9 hours in England. American mining is 
for the most part surface mining, while deep drift mining 
is the rule in England. Better machinery in this country, 
and cheaper living among the miners in England, do not 
fail to bring their influences to bear on the question of the 
status of the miner’s life. 























Woman and Child Labor in Germany. 


It is claimed that 40 per cent of the female popula- 
tion in Germany is engaged in trying toearn a living. Of 
17,632,008 persons tabulated according to trade or calling 
in 1882, 75.8 per cent were male and 24.2 per cent female. 
Certain industries, from their character, take the lead in 
employing female labor; 5.6 per cent of the total female 
population is estimated as belonging to the servant class. 
Of 1,334,007 persons returned as employed in tailoring and 
laundry establishments, 576,517 (43.22 per cent) were 
women. Textile industries furnished employment to 
850,859 persons, and of these the women numbered 328,- 
780 (38.05 per cent). In paper factories there were 37,685 
men and 20,847 women, the latter comprising 35.6 per 
cent. Working in tobacco factories were 64,474 men 
and 48,919 women, the latter being 43.1 per cent. Of 
8,236,496 persons engaged in farming and kindred oc- 
cupations, 2,534,909 were females. In 1890 there were 
reported to be 130,079 women employed in manufactories, 
and of these 84,625 were engaged in spinning establish- 
ments. The increase in the number of women engaged 
in industrial occupations in 1882 over the number engaged 
in the same manner in 1875 was 35 per cent. 

Taking Berlin and Breslau as representative cities, the 
average weekly wages paid to females working in paper 
factories, cane factories, picture frame factories, cigar 
factories, clock factories, and artificial flower factories are 
from 8 to 9 marks (a mark equals 23.8 cents) in Berlin, 
and from 4.09 to 5.45 marks in Breslau. Furriers average 
12 marks in the former and 5.45 marks in the latter city. 

The condition of the Berlin working women is not so 
favorable relatively as the above figures would indicate. 
The cost of dwellings is from 45 to 50 per cent higher 
in Berlin than in Breslau, and food is from 2 to 24 per 
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cent higher. The average weekly cost of living in Breslau 
is thus estimated: Dwelling, 1 mark; dinner, 1.75 marks; 
breakfast and supper, 2.25 marks; sick fund, 15 pfennigs 
(a pfennig is about % cent); total, 5.15 marks. No allow- 
ance is made for clothing and washing, heating and light- 
ing, care of health, recreation, etc. 

What is true of the two cities just cited holds good 
elsewhere. A-higher scale of wages usually means a higher 
cost of living. In Stettin working girls in linen mills re- 
ceive from 4.8 to 7.2 marks weekly; piece workers, from 
7.2 to 9.6 marks. Women employed in dressmaking, 
etc., earn from 4.5 to g marks. In tailoring establish- 
ments the wages vary from 3.6 to6 marks. In Posen the 
average weekly wages for sewing girls on linen articles is 
about 3 marks; tailoresses receive 3.6 marks; those work- 
ing by the piece get about 9 marks. Piece workers on 
linen goods working from daybreak until 9 or 10 o’clock at 
night can earn from 12 to 15 marks weekly. In Erfurt a 
sewing woman with the aid of a machine earns from 6 
tog marks. Those sewing by hand cannot make over 5 
marks on the average, and the less industrious do not make 
over 2.5 marks. In Stuttgart a sewing girl earns on the 
average 7.56 marks weekly; a tailoress 7.32 marks. 

Coming to child labor, the array of facts shows an 
absolute increase of late years in the number of children 
employed. In 1882, according to official reports, there 
were 143,262 children 15 years of age or less engaged in 
factories or in kindred work. In 1886 the number of those 
employed up to 16 years of age was 155,582. The increase 
in the leading industries during the period from 1884 to 
1890 of the number of children from 12 to 16 years was 
89,504, or 59 percent. The greatest increase took place 
in Saxony. From 3 to 5 marks weekly for young people 
from 14 to 16 engaged in the textile industries is the gen- 
eral compensation. As to children under 14, an example 
is taken from the district of Trier, where in a number of 
cigar factories the wages in 1891, according to the govern- 
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ment inspector for that district, amounted to about six 
cents for a day’s work of six hours. 

One deplorable result of women being compelled to 
work for low wages is thus presented by Dr. Kuno Franken- 
stein, a noted German author and statistician: ‘‘A very 
large part of the working women in our large cities re- 
ceive wages which do not suffice to satisfy the most urgent 
needs of life, and accordingly find themselves obliged 
either to seek supplementary assistance in prostitution or 
to accept the inevitable consequences of physical and men- 
tal distress.” 

The factory inspector forthe Planen district calls atten- 
tion to the fact that of 1,912 children born during 1891, 
330 (17.25 per cent) were illegitimate. In contrast with 
this the official figures published in 1885 showed that be- 
tween 1879 and 1883 only 12.5 percent of those born were 
illegitimate. The mortality per 100 of legitimate children 
during the first year for the period embraced between 1875 
and 1882 was far less than that of illegitimate children dur- 
ing the same period. 

The above conditions are not confined to Germany, 
nor are they worse there than in other European countries. 
Many salutary changes have been effected of late years, 
and the Imperial Government has enacted much progress- 
ive and humane legislation. An elaborate system of 
factory inspection has been adopted, but the cupidity of 
employers incites them to resort to many cunning evasions 
of the law. 





Facts About Silver. 


THE GOLD PRICE OF SILVER PER OUNCE IN LONDON SINCE 
1833. 








Value 
Lowest| Highest of a fine 
quota-| quota- ounce at 
tion. tion. average 
quotation. 
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THE WORLD'S ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER SINCE 1492, 
































Mean Annual Product, | Ratio of | Mean Annual Product, | Ratio of 

Period. Kilos. Silver to | Period. Kilos. Silver to 

Gold. Silver. Weight. Gold. Silver. Weight. 

| 

1493-1520.... 5,800 47,000 8.1 1856-1860 201,750 904,990 4.5 
1521-1544. ... 7,160 90,200 12.6 | 1861-1865... 185,057 1,101,150 5.9 
1545-1560. ... 8,510 311,600 36.6 1866-1870 195,026 1,339,085 6.9 
1561-1580.... 6,840 299,500 43.8 | 1871-1875... 173,904 1,969,425 11.3 
1581-1600... . 7,380 418,900 56.8 See 165,956 2,323,779 14.0 
1601-1620.... 8,520 422,900 49.6 . se 179,445 2.388,612 13.3 
1621-1640... . 8,300 393,600 47.4 | 1878 coe 185,847 2,551,364 13.7 
1641-1660.... 8,770 366,300 41.8 | 1879...... 167,307 2,507,507 15.0 
1661-1680.... 9,260 337,000 36.4 | 1880........ 163,515 2,479,998 15.2 
1681-1700. ... 10,765 341,900 31.8 | 1881........ 158,864 2,592,639 16.3 
1701-1720... . 12,820 355, 600 27.7 | 1882.... 148,475 2,769,065 18.6 
1721-1740. ... 19,080 431,200 22.6 1883........ 144,727 2.746,123 19.0 
1741-1760.... 24,610 533,145 21.7 | 1884........ 153,193 2,788,727 18.2 
1761-1780.... 20,705 652,740 31.5 | 1885. 159,289 2,993,805 18.8 
1781-1800... 17,790 879,060 49.4 a 159,741 2,902,471 18.2 
1801-1810.... 17,778 894,150 50.3 , ae 159,155 2,990,398 18.8 
1811-1820.... 11,445 540,770 47.2 aes 159,809 3,385,606 21.2 
1821-1830.... 14,216 | 460,560 32.4 1889..... 185,809 3,901,809 21.0 
1831-1840. ... 20,289 | 596,450 29.4 | 1890........ 181,256 4,180,532 23.1 
1841-1850.... 54,759 780,415 14.2 1891. 189,824 4,479,649 23.6 
1851-1855.... 199,388 | 886,115 4.4 | 1892. 196.234 5,935,315 30.2 











PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1792. 






































Years. Gold. Silver. Total. Year. Gold. Silver. Total 
Apl. 2, 1792 Insignifi- 1866.... 53,500,000! 10,000,000 63,500,000 
July 81, 1894 $14,000,000) cant. $14,000,000) 1567....| 61,725,000] 13.500,000] 65,295,000 

uly 31, 1834 1868... 48,000,000} 12,000,000] — 60,000,000 
Smee a on 7,150,000 1969... 49,500,000} 12,000,000} —_ 61,500,000 
BB. ccccccce 1,008,327 50,000 1,058,327 || 1870.... 50,000,000} 16,000,000 66,000,000 
1846... 1,139,357 50,000 1,189,357 ||1871.... 43,500,000] 23,000,000} 66,500,000 
SSS 889,085 50,000 939,085 || 1872... 36,000,000} 28,750,000} 64,750,000 
a 10,000,000 50,000} 10,050,000 || 1873.... 36,000,000} 35,750,000] 71,750,000 
ic tac<ses 40,000,000 50,000} 40,050,000 || 1874 33,500,000} 37,300,000 70,800,000 
iss eniins 50,000,000 50,000} 50,050,000 || 1875... 33,400,000] 31,700,000] 65,100,000 
1851... be eccces 55,000,000 60,000 55,050,000 || 1876.... 39,900,000} 38,800,000 78,700,000 
Bccccos cs 60,000,000 50,000 60,050,000 || 1877.... 46,900,000} 39,800,000 86,700,000 
Bb ccsseese 65,000,000 60,000 65,050,000 || 1878.... 51,200,000; 45,200,000 96,400,000 
| Ss 60,000,000 50,000} 60,050,000 |/1879.... 38,900,000} 40,800,000} — 79,700,000 
ee 55,000,000 50,000 55,050,000 || 1880... 36,000,000} 39,200,000 75,200,000 
1856 . 55,000,000 50,000 55,050,000 || 1881... . 34,700,000! 43,000,000 77,700,000 
ee 55,000,000 50,000} 55,050,000 ||1882....} 32,500,000] 46,800,000) —_ 79,300,000 
Beecssccces 50,000,000 500,000; 50,500,000 || 1883. . 30,000,000} 46,200,000 76,200,000 
1859... 50,000,000 100,000 50,100,000 || 1884.. 30,800,000} 48,800,000 79,600,000 
Beeb cccescus 46,000,000 150,000 46,150,000 || 1885. . 31,800,000} 51,600,000 83,400,000 
1861.... 43,000,000 2,000,000 45,000,000 || 1886. . 35,000,000} 51,000,000 86,000,000 
1862....... ‘ 39,200,000} 4,500,000} 43,700,000 |/1887.... 33,000,000] 53,350,000] 86,850,000 
Bscosceses 40,000,000 8,500,000 48,500,000 || 1888... 33,175,000} 59,195,000 92,370,000 
TEER, coccscce 46,100,000) 11,000,000 57,100,000 || 1889... 32,800,000} 64,646,000 97,446,000 
1865........ 53,225,000} 11,250,000 64,475,000 |/1890.. $2,845,000] 70,464,000] 103,309,000 

iineceencapaeatiienaniens $1,871,706,769| $997,755,000] $2,869,461,769 
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THE VALUE RATIO OF GOLD AND SILVER SINCE 1492. 


| 
| | 
| 


Year Year | 

















1707... 15.44 || 1745... 1783... 14.48 || 1821.... 15.95 || 1859.... 15.19 
1708.... 16.41 |! 1746.... 15.18 || 1784.... 14.70 || 1822.... 15.80 || 1860.... 15.29 
1709.... 15.31 || 1747... 15.26 | 1785.... 14.92 || 1893.... 15.84 || 1861.... 15.50 
1710... 15.22 || 1748.... 15.11 || 1786.... 14.96 | 1824.... 15.82 || 1862.... 15.35 
1711.. 18.20 | 1740..... 14.80 || 1787.... 14.92 |] 1825... 15.70 || 1863... 15.37 


1712.... 15.31 ||1750.... 14.55 || 1788.... 14.65 || 1826.... 15.76 | 1986... 15.37 
| 





= 15.2 || 1751... 14.39, 1789.. . 14.75 || 1827.... 15.74 || 1865... 15.44 
1T14.... 15.18 | 1752.... 14.54 || 1790... 15.04 |) 1828... 15.78 || 1866. ... 15.43 
|} 1715.... 15.11 ||1753... 14.54 /|/1791.... 15.05 || 1829.... 15.78 || 1867.... 15.67 
1716.. 15.09 || 1754... 14.48 | 1792... 15.17 || 1830.... 15.82 || 1868.... 15.59 
1717... 15.13 || 175° oe 15.00 || 1831.... 15.72 — 15.60 
1718.... 15.11 | 1756... 14.94 || 1794.... 15.37 » oe 16.98 -- 15.57 
1719... 15.09 || 1757.... 14.87 || 1795.... 15.55} ++++ 15.98 |/ 1871... 15.67 
1720.... 15.04 ||1758.... 14.85 || 1796.... 15.65 .+e+ 15.73 || 1872.... 15.65 
721.... 15.05 || 1759.... 14.15 || 1797.... 15.41 s.e+ 15.80 j2508.... 15.92 
1722... 15.17 || 1760.... 14.14 | 1798.... 15.59 soos 15.72 |] 1874.... 16.17 
1661 1723.... 15.20 | 1761.... 14.54 |1799.... 15.74 «+++ 15.83 || 1875.... 16.59 
1680 1724.... 15.11 || 2762... 15.27 | 1800... 15.68 .+» 15.85 || 1876.... 17.88 
1687... 14.94]! 1725... 15.11 || 1768... 14.99 || 1801.... 15.46 s+. 15.62] 1877.... 17.22 
1688.... 14.94||1726.... 15.15 || 1764.... 14.70) wees 15.26 .ees 15.62 || 1878.... 17.94 
1689.... 18.03|| 1727... 15.4 ||1765.... .83 || 1803.... 15.41 «see 15.70 || 1879.... 18.40 
1690... 15.02|| 1728... 15.11 | 1766... .80| wees 15.41 ..++ 15.87 || 1880.... 18.05 
1601... 14.98 || 1729.... 14.92 || 1767... 85 | see 15.79 .s++ 15.93 || 1881.... 18.16 
1602... 14.92|]1730.... 14.81 || 1768.... 14.80 sees 15.52 . +++ 15.86 || 1882.... 18.19 
1698.... 14.83 || 1781... 14.94 || 1769... 14.72 soon ..++ 15.92|/ 1883.... 18.64 
1694.... 14.87|] 1732.... 15.09 |) 1770.... 14. sees 16.08 -+++ 15.90 || 1884.... 18.57 
1695.... 15.02)|1733.... 15.18 || 1771.... 14.66 sone 15.96 «+++ 15.80 || 1885...- 19.41 
1696.... 15.00 || 1784.... 15.89 || 1772.... 14. —— .eee 15.85 || 1886... 20.78 
1697.... 15.90 ||1735.... 15.41 |) 1773.... 14. sees 15.53 «+++ 15.78 || 1887.... 22.13 
1698.... 15.07 || 1736.... 15.18 || 1774.... 14. «eee 16.11 eee 15.70 || 1888.... 21.99 
1699.... 14.94 |] 1737.... 15.02||1775.... 14.72 sees 16.25 .s++ 15.46 || 1889.... 22.09 
1700.... 14.81 || 1788.... 14.91 || 1776.... 14.55 wees 15.04 ++ 15.59 || 1890.... 19.76 
1701.... 15.07 || 1739.... 14.91 || 1777.... 14.54 eoee 15.26 ° 15.33 || 1891.... 20.92 
1702.... 15.52/|1740.... 14.94|| 1778.... 14.68 -eee 15.388 see 15.33 || 1892.... 23.73 
1708.... 15.17 || 1741.... 14.92 |] 1779.... 14.80 sooe 15.11 sees 15.38 1893 

1704.... 15.22/|1742.... 14.86 || 1780.... 14.72 sees 15.35 15.38 || June... 33.34 
1705.... 15.11|| 1748.... 14.85 || 1781.... 14.78 poo Se sees 15.27|| Aug... 28.75 
1706.... 15.27 || 1744.... 14.87 || 1782.... 14.42 - 15.62 .+++ 15.38 |] Oct.... 28.25 





-» 15.00 


















































Editorial Crucible. 


[Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited, but communications, either for private use or for pub- 
lication, must bear the writer’s full name and address, and 
requisite postage must be enclosed for return of manuscripts or 
answers to communications. The editor is responsible only for 
opinions expressed in unsigned articles, and reserves the right 
to criticise freely views presented in signed articles, whether 
invited or not. Typewritten manuscripts preferred. | 








Hon. JOHN DALZELL thinks with Bourke Cockran that 
the tariff plank of the Democratic convention at Chicago, 
like a railway platform, ‘‘ was made to get in on and not 
to stand on.”” He doubts if any serious impairment of the 
protective element in the tariff will occur. If the country 
could have believed this no crisis would have occurred. 





WE ENTIRELY agree with the Lvening Post that it is 
unnecessary for Republicans to arraign ‘‘the Democratic 
party, as the said party is at the present time arraigning 
itself with sufficient deadliness. What with Tammany tyr- 
anny in New York City and machine tyranny in New York 
State, there was no need of Democratic stupidity at Wash- 
ington to complete the picture.’’ Yet this party of state and 
local ‘‘ tyranny ”’ and colossal ‘‘ stupidity ” continues to re- 
ceive the support of the Post. 





THE GENERAL condition of affairs in America, coupled 
with the uncertainty as to when any change will be made 
in the McKinley tariff, has a very depressing effect on the 
Welsh tin-plate trade. So soon, however, as these changes 
do take place, we may anticipate some benefit accruing to 
English trade.—London Economist. 


The Welsh manufacturers may take courage. Their 
friends are on the box in Washington, and the Ways and 
Means Committee are working very hard to be ready to 
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come to their aid just as soon as the administration gets 
out of its present monetary muddle. 





AS WE GO to press the news comes that the silver sen- 
ators are about to give up the fight and permit a vote to be 
taken on the bill to repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. Of course a majority of Democrats will 
vote against repeal, but the almost solid vote of the Re- 
publicans for the bill will give it a substantial majority. 
Thus the end of a two months’ deadlock will be reached 
without really contributing anything to the solution of the 
silver problem, but it has gone a long way toward proving 
that neither of the great parties has any intelligible con- 
viction upon the subject except to make the most of it for 


party purposes. 


Mr. CLEVELAND evidently regards obstinacy as a vir- 
tue and is determined to demonstrate that he has con- 
siderable of it. The dictatorial tone of his message in- 
censed the silverites and intensified the factious opposition 
in Congress which has given us two months of filibustering 
that a little statesmanship and sagacity might have avoided. 
In refusing to consider any compromise, Mr. Cleveland 
simply increases the evidence of his inability to under- 
stand the economics of the situation or to be a safe director 
of public affairs. However much the Senate may be cen- 
sured for its filibustering tactics, the real responsibility for 
the delay belongs to Mr. Cleveland. 








Is THERE ANY value to an object-lesson in political 
economy? If so, the people ought now to be learning a 
great deal. Are they? It isdifficultto say. Many news- 
papers in this vicinity are attributing every rise in stocks 
to some alleged favorable action on the silver law. But it 
is clearly apparent to everyone that no favorable action on 
that law has occured, or is possible. The market reporters 
know there has been none and that they can expect none. 
Just now they are attributing the ‘‘ bullish prices” to the 
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knowledge that the ‘‘ madness of the silverites has reached 
its worst stage.” A queer world this. The country is 
mad. Therefore stocks go up. 





OF COURSE Mr. Van Alen has been confirmed as 
Minister to Italy. A young man who has never attended 
a primary or even voted can step into a foreign mission 
by contributing fifty thousand dollars to campaign ex- 
penses. An administration which went into political vir- 
tue as a steady business by directing that office-holders 
should not be assessed for campaign purposes, now an- 
nounces that those who pay campaign expenses should have 
the offices. The spoils system of Andrew Jackson gave the 
offices as a reward for party services, but selling offices to 
the highest bidder in gold, regardless of capacity, is Mr. 
Cleveland’s contribution to political ethics. 





WE ARE GLAD to observe that Congressman Coombs 
has not given up the idea of trying to get the Democratic 
party to recognize the principle of difference in labor costs 
as the basis of reconstructing the tariff schedule. We 
have had frequent occasion to criticize the tariff views of 
Democrats, and we are pleased to be able to commend the 
position of Democratic congressmen whenever they rec- 
ognize correct economic principles. We hope Mr. Coombs 
will not be dismayed by the opposition of free-traders in 
his party, but will persist in his purpose of having a true 
economic principle of protection recognized in the new 
tariff. If he cannot get support from his own party he 
may get some from the other, and if he gets neither he 
will contribute to the economic education of his colleagues 
of both parties in Congress. 





SENATOR HILL proposes, in his Brooklyn speech, to con- 
tinue his fight for free trade under the protectionist flag, 
as he also fights for the monometallic gold standard under 
the bimetallic flag. He evidently regards the only object 
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which can induce a statement of principles to be that of so 
cunningly concealing one’s views that men who have no 
common purpose can be persuaded to act together, by 
keeping each one in ignorance of what the other is driv- 
ing at. This is a good plan of campaign for nihilists who 
are planning to assassinate a czar, for relatives who are 
conspiring to imprison a lunatic, or for a press gang who 
are recruiting an army by fraud. It is not the first in- 
stance in which the senior senator from New York has 
given a national reputation and public sanction to practices 
which were previously local and stealthy. 





SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS are indicating surprise and 
disappointment that so few emigrants go to the Southern 
States. Their surprise is itself surprising. They seem 
not to know that immigrants have a motive in coming to 
this country, and it is solely to improve their condition. 
Wages and other industrial conditions in the South are too 


much like those in Europe to make their immigrating 
there worth while. It would be only changing an old 
form of poverty fora new. If the South expects to attract 
people, whether from foreign countries or from distant 
parts of our own, it must turn its energies toward improv- 
ing the industrial and social conditions of its laboring peo- 
ple. When Southerners learn to depend less upon political 
demagogy and traditional sentimentality, discard a little of 
their conceit in their own superiority, and interest them- 
selves in industrial development, strangers will be more 
disposed to go and live among them. 





IN THE North American Review for October the Hon. 
Benton McMillin, of Tennessee, charges to the McKinley 
tariff law the financial crisis which began on the day after 
the election of Grover Cleveland. The McKinley Act had 
been passed three years earlier, and only when the threat 
to repeal triumphed did any mischief come. But what of 
that? A million very smart fellows charge the same crisis 
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to the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act passed twenty- 
eight months before the crisis set in. Neither cause 
operated disastrously until Cleveland was elected. Then 
the crisis came on instantly. Four heavy stop orders 
occurred the very next day. But, at whatever cost of 
truth and soberness, an entire people must walk backward 
and throw the mantle of kind misrepresentation over the 
nakedness of the modern Noah. Did he not build an ark 
of safety for Democracy when the waters of Republicanism 
rose to the tops of the mountains? Gratitude for spoils 
must go for something as against a mere dry fact. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S recent work, ‘‘ The Unseen 
Foundations of Society,” is an exhaustive attack on 
Ricardo’s theory of rent. A few years ago Dr. William 
Elder, of Philadelphia, in his conversations on political 
economy, attributed the Ricardian theory of rent toa de- 
sire to justify and fortify the position of the British land- 
lords. The Duke of Argyll is a landlord to the extent of 
190,000 acres in the county of Argyll alone. It will, 
therefore, occur to many persons as a little singular that he 
should find it necessary to open a bombardment upon the 
fortifications behind which he stood intrenched. On read- 
ing his book it is discovered that he regards the Ricardian 
theory of rent and the deductions to which it properly 
gives rise as fatal to the ascendency of the aristocratic, 
which in his view is the intellectual, class. The attempt 
to attribute an economic theory to a personal interest is 
generally due to an inability either to assent to the theory 
or to refute it. Where both concur there is generally a 
failure to comprehend it. 





THE REPORTS of the Director of the Mint for 1883 and 
1893 purport to show the proportions of gold coin, silver 
coin, and note currency.or paper money, coined, issued or 
in circulation in thirty-eight of the world’s principal na- 
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tions (excluding China). We collect in a table the first 
four figures, which stand for millions of dollars. 


TOTAL Tora 
PAPER Go.p SILVER Specie PAPER AND SPECIE. 


3,333 2,711 6,045 9,875 
3,582 4,042 7,526 10,259 


It will thus be seen that while paper is alleged to have 
diminished in quantity during the ten years by $1,197,- 
000,000, coined silver has increased by $1, 329,000,000. 
This, if accurate, would indicate that while the bankers 
and governments have been moving against silver under 
economic forces, the mines and the mints of the world 
have been making a counter movement of gigantic propor- 
tions and importance in the direction of substituting silver 
for paper money. Thus in spite of the legal demonetiza- 
tion of silver by the strong governments of the world, a 
greater monetization is actually goingon. Can the Director 
of the Mint defend his figures? 





ALTHOUGH THE special session of Congress has accom- 
plished very little for the country, it has served to show 
how little the leaders of the great political parties know 
about important public questions involving economic and 
financial problems. It has shown the Democratic party to 
be devoid of any general conception of how to deal with 
the problem of national finance, and it has shown with 
scarcely less clearness that the Republicans, though they 
are more orderly, intelligent, and dignified, are scarcely 
any better equipped in constructive statesmanship. Their 
action on the money question has been as negative as that 
of Mr. Cleveland. They have indicated all the symptoms 
of a party that had no policy of its own, but hoped to win 
on the blunders of its opponents. By remaining silent in 
such a crisis Republicans have done much to justify the 
assumption that they would have been no better able to 
deal with the situation had they been in power. Nothing 
but inability to deal with the situation can justify their 
silence under such trying circumstances. 
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If the Republican party expects to regain the confi- 
dence of the people and be returned to power, it must rise 
above a mere I-told-you-so policy. It must show that its 
leaders of this generation are as much in touch with and 
as fully understand the economic and political problems of 
to-day as did the leaders of the last generation who gave 
the Republican party its great success and its honored 
name. 





GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER’S touch upon economic 
questions is so light, feathery, and responsive to the public 
taste that to join issue with him upon any question is to 
object to the gentle breath of the cooling west wind at 
evening. We reverence his judicious mind as Tennyson’s 
Yorkshire farmer did that of the country parson. Though 
he did not know what he said, he thought he had some- 
thing to say, and he thought he said what he ought to 
have said, and with that he came away. 

Gen. Walker, inthe Quarterly Journal of Economics, holds 
that coined money alone determines prices of commodities. 
All the forms of credit currency afloat, including bank 
notes, government money, checks, discounts and deposits, 
and all the volume of ‘‘ bank credit’’ which makes up the 
bank clearings, form no part of the ‘‘supply of money” 
which determines prices. The test of this is simple. 
Gen. Walker has a friend whose residence is fully worth 
$20,000, because it would rent for $2,000 a year. His 
friend is embarrassed to-day for money, and therefore 
offers to sell his residence for $18,000. Gen. Walker, 
learning that the house is for sale for $18,000, says to his 
friend, ‘‘ Keep your home. I will indorse your note for 
$10,000; that tides over your embarrassment.” 

The note goes to the bank and is cashed. Being 
based on no actual sale of merchandise, but being merely a 
purchase of bank credit, it is part of the ‘‘inflation”’ or 
‘‘wind” which Gen. Walker rightly sees in the major 
part of bank clearings. But if his friend is asked, on the 
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day after the ‘‘ fiction” is issued, to sell his house, his 
price is $20,000. On the day before it had been $18,000. 
The lack of the ‘‘ fiction’ lowered the value of the house 
by $2,000; the presence of the ‘‘ fiction” raises its value 
by $2,000. Meanwhile the quantity of ‘‘coined money” 
remains unchanged. 





HORACE WHITE has read a letter to the bankers at 
Chicago in which, without discussing whether government 
notes ought to be retired or not, he advocates a currency 
of bank notes redeemable in coin. It is, however, essen- 
tial to such a currency as Mr. White professes to desire, 
that the greenback and all legal tender treasury notes shall 
be retired, the legal tender act repealed, and banking re- 
sumed as a private business. There is no valid reason for 
continuing the treasury as a bank, for the perpetual issue 
of paper money by the government, thirty years after the 
war-necessity for the issue of government money as a 
forced loan ceased. Private need for the issue of gov- 
ernment money never existed, except as it arose from the 
neglect of Congress to bring our national banking system 
to a basis of daily coin redemption by retiring the green- 
back note which was its ‘‘ buffer” to ward off redemption 
in coin. The SociAL Economist has suggested a mode of 
retiring the greenback issue which would be inexpensive 
to the banks, non-expensive to the government, and a 
source of prompt relief to the agricultural sections of the 
country. Mr. White is in substantial accord with the 
SOCIAL ECONOMIST as to the need of an elastic currency of 
bank notes. By what kind of passive resistance does he 
fail to recognize that with an unredeemed government 
legal tender currency afloat, there can be no actual redemp- 
tion and therefore no elasticity in a bank-note currency? 
Elasticity is the product of coin redemption. Coin re- 
demption cannot co-exist with legal tender paper. In the 
absence of coin redemption there must be bond security. 

















MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The Effects of Liberty. 


As I do not believe the editor of the SociAL Econo- 
_ MIST wishes to misrepresent my position, I ask the privilege 
of making a statement to rectify an error in his comment of 
July. Atthe end of my article on ‘‘The Restriction of 
Immigration ”’ he writes: ‘‘ Like all the writers of the let- 
alone school, our author thinks of liberty as the cause, in- 
stead of the consequence, of social improvement. 

This mistaken view is clearly shown by her statement 
that the restriction of the support of paupers in England 
to their native parishes increased pauperism, and that 
paupers began to diminish when this system was abolished. 
Unfortunately for the argument, it has never been abol- 
ished.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, I nowhere claimed that the 
system of restricting the support of paupers to their own 
native parishes had been abolished. I showed that formerly 
all poor persons found in other than their native parishes 
were forcibly returned, and upon a second attempt to settle 
in an adjacent parish they were ‘‘ grievously whipped, and 
burnt through the gristle of the right ear with a hotiron.” I 
then said: ‘‘ As intelligence increased in the upper class in 
England, liberty has been increasingly given to the other 
class. It is true that neither there nor anywhere have 
men become sufficiently enlightened to make liberty un- 
trammeled; but even with a partial abolition of the old 
laws of restriction, prohibition, and punishment, the situa- 
tion has steadily improved.” 

This, as any fair-minded person will see, is a very 
different statement from that with which the editor charges 
me. The partial abolition to which I referred is found 
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first in the repeal of the law which permitted farming out 
of paupers; next in the repeal in 1740 of the law which 
had authorized that a poor man without visible means of 
support might be conveyed back to his native parish, re- 
ceiving a whipping in every county through which he 
passed; next in the abolition of corporal punishment in 
1822, except in the case of male persons imprisoned as 
incorrigible rogues, and lastly in the amended Act of 1834 
by which land-owners were relieved of a large proportion 
of constraint to support paupers. 

While it is true that no English pauper is legally en- 
titled to claim assistance from the poor-fund in any other 
than his own district, yet this law of 1834, which united 
many parishes into one union (dividing the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales into twenty-one districts), totally altered 
the conditions of life for the laboring man. As the tax- 
payers, under the old laws, feared to discover a pauper in 
every strange poor man who entered their parish, the cir- 
culation of laborers was practically prohibited. Even the 
remedial measure adopted in the time of William III, 
which permitted parish officers to grant certificates stating 
to what parish a man was chargeable should he become a 
pauper, had very slight effect in alleviation of the situation. 
The laborers could not demand them as a right, and parish 
officers, therefore, had it entirely in their power to mass 
labor at one point or to ship it to another, very much accord- 
ing to their own will or judgment. I claim that the in- 
crease of freedom given to the laborers by the Act of 1834 
was due to the growing intelligence of the upper classes 
far more than to any ‘industrial improvement of the 
people.” Indeed, there was no industrial improvement 
until after the passage of this act. Every removal of re- 
striction upon innocent liberty is a mark of growing in- 
telligence in the law-makers, and as in England no common 
laboring men were counted among the law-makers until 
1867, and as the permission granted in 1825 to form unions 
was practically nullified by the general stupidity which 
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looked upon all association of malcontents as possible con- 
spiracy, it seems clear that this influence, at least, worked 
down, and not up. The first step toward diminishing 
pauperism must necessarily be a perfectly free market for 
labor to sell itself to employers. The next step is the 
freedom of the world to buy bread. The legislation of 
1834 was a move toward the first; the repeal of the Eng- 
lish corn-laws in 1846 was a step toward the last. In 
both of these cases liberty proved herself the mother in- 
stead of the daughter of order and progress. Both reforms 
were led by the few who trusted liberty against the great 
mass both of high and low who were afraid of leaving in- 
dividuals and individual interests to work out their own 
salvation. 

Again, the editor claims that I do not meet the point 
at all by replying to the charge which saddles American 
pauperism upon the non-restriction of immigration. He 
even denies that anybody ‘‘ acquainted with the economics 
or the history of the subject would take such a ground.” 
Yet if he will examine the trend of argument in any com- 
munity of our country which has considered, or is consider- 
ing, the question of restriction or non-restriction, he will 
find abundant proof that, just as formerly in the parishes 
of England, so now in the cities of America, this is the 
principal objection urged against the entrance of poor new- 
comers, and is coupled with every possible form of assever- 
ation in regard to their criminal influence. What I have 
endeavored to establish is that the ‘‘ low social quality” of 
our brethren from over the seas is caused chiefly by their 
overcrowded native condition, with its resultant lack of 
opportunity. My faith is that this land of much room, of 
great opportunities for industry, of general diffusion of 
knowledge by a free press, and with a bed-rock of good 
principles, should be able to do far more toward helping 
these lowly people up than they can possibly do toward 
dragging it down. 

My reference to the South was called forth by the fact 
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that when we eulogize the inherent virtues of Americans we 
are apt to forget what a dreadful weight of native Ameri- 
can (not African) stupidity is balanced by the intelligence, 
industry, and general good qualities of the foreigners who 
have so largely built up the northern and western sections 
of our country. ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 





Our criticism of Miss Dietrick’s former article did not 
relate so much to literal correctness of facts as to her wrong 
musinterpretation of them, which we attributed to her 
laissez faire mental training. All we said of the last 
article is applicable to this one. She talks of the Poor 
Law of 1834 as ‘‘ totally changing the condition of life of 
the laboring man.’’ Of course it did nothing of the kind; 
it could not possibly do so. It did indeed lessen the re- 
striction on the mobility of paupers, but that introduced 
no real improvement into the condition of the mass of 
laborers. One might as well talk of altering the weather 
by regulating the mercury as to talk of ‘totally altering 
the conditions of life forthe laboring man.’’ The condition 
of the laboring class does not depend upon the treatment 
of paupers; on the contrary, the treatment of paupers 
largely depends upon the condition of the laboring classes. 
The condition of paupers in Massachusetts is better than 
that of employed laborers in some European countries. 

She commits a similar error in saying: ‘‘ The first 
step toward diminishing pauperism must necessarily be a 
perfectly free market for labor to sell itself to employers. 
The next step is the freedom of the world to buy bread.”’ 
The first step toward diminishing pauperism is permanent 
employment at living wages, whether it is the result of ‘‘a 
perfectly free market” or not. Pauperism is not diminished 
by anything but increased certainty of income. Not ‘‘ the 
freedom” to buy bread in another country, but the power 
to obtain bread in one’s own country. Miss Dietrick’s 
error appears to arise from a delusive sentimentality about 
freedom. She evidently thinks freedom the cause of 
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wealth, whereas the truth is, and always has been since 
society began, that wealth is the source of freedom. 

In the closing sentence of the last paragraph she says: 
‘« My faith is that this land of much room, of great oppor- 
tunities for industry, of general diffusion of knowledge by 
a free press, and with a bed-rock of good principles, should 
be able to do far more toward helping these lowly people 
up than they can possibly do toward dragging it down.” 
Here, again, is the same mistaken sentimentality. Just as 
if, because this country is more advanced than Russia and 
China, its progress could not be arrested or its civilization 
lowered if it were overrun by the cheap labor of Asia and 
Eastern Europe. One might as well say that because the 
water in a stream is perfectly pure it could not be soiled 
by draining into it an unlimited quantity of mud. Whether 
our civilization can be dragged down by emigration, or 
whether we can elevate and absorb the emigrants, depends 
largely both upon the quantity and the quality of the 
emigrants. Not to recognize this is to ignore the funda- 
mental principles of evolution and social science. How to 
adapt this quantity and quality of emigration to our exist- 
ing conditions is exactly the emigration problem. 





The Quadrennial Raid for Office. 


The organized party raid for office which takes place 
every four years is a most degrading spectacle. The 
pressure for public office is great at all times, a large part 
of the time and strength of congressmen being taken up in 
office brokerage, but when a change of administration occurs 
this pressure becomes simply frightful. Party workers in 
the various states, cities and villages of course have their 
‘*claims,” and urge them with untiring persistency. Train 
loads of place-hunters, laboring under the delusion that 
they have done the state some service, are literally dumped 
in Washington, and straightway fall upon their representa- 
tives in Congress and demand ‘‘recognition.”” These con- 
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stituents are remorseless in their demands, and they gauge 
a member's ability and usefulness largely by the number 
of appointments he can secure. The members, thus goaded, 
importune the members of the cabinet or appeal to the 
President. Asa result the Chief Executive and the heads 
of the different departments are besieged by an army of 
office-seekers who seek to accomplish their ends by every 
available means, varying from formal delegations and 
recommendations by the bushel to personal solicitations 
of the most determined and often of the most offensive 
character. 

At least three-fourths of the President’s time and that 
of his cabinet is occupied in listening to appeals for office ; 
if we add to this the hours they would consume were they 
to read one-tenth of the letters and petitions upon the same 
subject, what is there left for the proper performance of 
the duties incident to their respective offices? The waste 
of our public officials’ time by office-seekers is an old story. 
The historian Rhodes, writing of Pierce’s administration, 
says: ‘‘The importunate begging for official positions in 
a republic where it was so easy to earn a living was nothing 
less than disgraceful. Office-seekers crowded the public 
receptions of the President, and while greeting him in the 
usual way attempted at the same time to urge their claims, 
actually thrusting their petitions into his hands.” Presi- 
dent Lincoln once declared that if the United States were 
ever destroyed it would be by the universal wrangle for 
office; and President Garfield said in 1872: ‘‘ For many 
years Presidents of the United States have been crying out 
in their agony to be relieved of this unconstitutional, crush- 
ing, irresistible pressure brought to bear upon them by the 
entire body of the party in the legislative department which 
elected them to power.” General Grant, too, in 1870, writ- 
ing on this point, said: ‘‘ There is no duty which so much 
embarrasses the Executive and heads of departments as that 
of appointments, nor is there any such arduous and thank- 
less labor imposed on senators and representatives as that 
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of finding places for constituents.”” Speaking on the 
same subject not long before his death, General Sherman 
declared that ‘‘flesh and blood cannot stand the strain 
to which we subject our President and cabinet every four 
years.” 

Shortly after President Cleveland was inaugurated a 
prominent politician estimated the number of appointments 
in his gift at something like 100,000. Assuming this esti- 
mate to be correct, and allowing an average of only five 
applicants for every office to be filled, we have an army of 
half a million of these ‘‘ patriots” in the field. 

Those who visited the White House in the early days 
of the present administration must have been humiliated 
at the spectacle of a motley throng composed of all kinds 
of people from all sorts of places dinging into the President’s 
ears the merits and sometimes the demerits of candidates, 
and evidently laboring under the impression that the dis- 
pensing of patronage was the chief, if not the only, function 
of his office. The President’s action in closing the door of 
the White House to the unseemly importunities of this 
horde of hungry place-hunters met with universal approval. 
His declaration that ‘‘a due regard for public duty, which 
must be neglected if present conditions continue, and an 
observance of the limitations placed upon human endur- 
ance,’ compelled him ‘‘to decline all personal interviews 
with those seeking appointments to office,”’ will do much to 
put an end to a system which has made the official lives of 
his predecessors a burden to them. If the members of Mr. 
Cleveland's cabinet would only follow suit and announce 
that the custom of personal application for offices, except 
at the suggestion of the head of the department having 
jurisdiction of the subject, would be considered ‘‘more 
honored in the breach than in the observance,” it would be 
another long stride in the right direction. Senators and 
congressmen could say to their constituents: ‘‘I shall be 
notified when-this place is to be filled, and will be on hand 
to ask your appointment: but don’t go near the President 
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or Secretary in the meantime, unless you want to put your 
cause in jeopardy.” 

Until this course is adopted the members of the cabi- 
net must simply grin and bear the daily monotonous, wear- 
ing-out process to which they are subjected by office-seekers, 
which, I venture to say, makes little or no impression upon 
them touching the offices in question, and which in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty is of no possible service to the 
candidate himself. As matters now stand they enjoy ab- 
solutely no privacy. They are not safe against the clamor- 
ous office-hunters in any public place, and I know person- 
ally that some of them have been importuned for favors by 
these needy prowlers while trying to snatch a little rest at 
the houses of their friends. Whether all this is the fault 
of our democratic notions I do not pretend to say; but 
that it is an admitted and growing evil, no truthful citizen 
of either party will deny. 

Senator Butler, of South Carolina, recently announced 
that he will not ask for any office for anyone, nor recom- 
mend anybody for place; but that he will send to the Presi- 
dent every application which any of his constituents may 
send him, and will advise the President touching any of the 
applications, should he be called upon for information, but 
not otherwise. In brief, he does not conceive it to be a 
part of his senatorial duty to act as an office broker for his 
constituents, or to interfere in any way with the President's 
freedom of action in making appointments, but his knowl- 
edge of men and things in his own State will be at the 
President’s service in case of need. This is the one abso- 
lutely right position to take with respect to appointments, 
and if other senators and representatives would only follow 
Senator Butler’s example it would be better for politics, for 
the public service, and for the legislation of Congress. 

CHARLES ROBINSON. 














Among the Magazines. 


THE fifth article in the series on ‘‘ Men’s Occupations” 
appears in Scribner's for September, and is entitled ‘‘The 
Machinist.” The author is Fred J. Miller and the article 
is excellently illustrated by Otto H. Bacher. The useful- 
ness of the machinist, and the importance of his work, 
which is applicable to the humblest and to the noblest 
service of man, are well set forth. A ‘‘machinist”’ is 
defined as ‘‘ one who is skilled in the art of building ma- 
chinery, one who is capable of taking a drawing of a 
machine, correctly interpreting it, and, from the raw mate- 
rials, z.¢e., forgings and castings, making a complete and 
finished machine, ready to do its appointed work. If he 
be also capable of making the drawing, he is so much the 
better machinist.” The efficiency of modern machines 
and the exact nature of the work they are capable of 
accomplishing (a thousandth of an inch being frequently 
employed as a unit of measurement in machine shops) are 
pointed out and many of the important results obtained 
are described. The article is very comprehensive in its 
scope, giving an interesting but thoroughly practical view 
of the telling influence of machinery upon manufactures 
and commerce, and indicating its wonderful future possi- 
bilities. 

The contents of the October number are very effect- 
ively varied. ‘‘The Northwest Mounted Police of Canada,” 
by J. G. A. Creighton, is a vivid relation of the deeds of 
daring done by the gallant force ‘‘ whose scarlet tunic is 
the symbol of law and order from the Red River to the 
Rocky Mountains, and from the United States border to 
Peace River and the Saskatchewan.” ‘‘The Man of 
Letters as a Man of Business,” by W. D. Howells, is 
written in the noted novelist’s taking style, and throws a 
great deal of light upon the sources of success and failure 
in literature. 
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THE contents of the Fortnightly Review for October 
give a very comprehensive presentation of the tendencies 
of the thought of the day. ‘‘The Unemployed,” by 
Arnold White, not only graphically displays the condition 
of the multitude out of work in England, but offers practi- 
cal suggestions for relieving the situation. ‘‘ The Royal 
Road to History,” by Frederic Harrison, is an entertain- 
ing but scholarly article that gives the student of history 
many valuable hints for acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. It is written in the form of ‘‘ An Oxford 
Dialogue,” and one of the participants says forcibly, ‘‘ Well, 
what I would advise a young man going into the historical 
line to bespeak is, first, indefatigable research into all the 
accessible materials; secondly, a sound philosophy of 
human evolution; thirdly, a genius for seizing on the 
typical movements and the great men; and, lastly, the 
power of a true artist in grouping subjects and in describ- 
ing typical men and events.”” Questions of special con- 
temporaneous interest are discussed in ‘‘ The Balance 
of Trade,” ‘‘ The Industrial Position of Women,” ‘‘ The 
Silver Question,” and ‘‘The Rehabilitation of Silver.” 
Physical science, social science, natural history and travel 
have representative papers, and the number ministers very 
thoroughly to the intellectual appetite. 


ALTHOUGH the Westminster Review is in its seventieth 
year it shows no signs of decrepitude. It partakes of the 
amaranthine quality of the virile thought of which it is so 
eminent an expositor. It is always fresh, vigorous, and 
attractive. Itis no laggard in progress, but keeps fully 
abreast of the age’s intellectual advance and does so grace- 
fully. Although this doughty champion of reform is not 
prone to enter the rosy bowers of dalliance, still the initial 
article of the October number, ‘‘ Love and Marriage,” 
would intimate that it is not indifferent to the allurements 
of Cupid nor insensible to the witchery of the orange blos- 
soms of Hymen. The writer of the paper mentioned 
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views his subject from varied standpoints, sentimental, 
philosophical, and biblical, which enable him to give ita 
presentation that is vivid and picturesque. His article em- 
bodies a review of a work on love by O. K. Notovitch, and 
another on the same subject by G. Dumas, and is not only 
closely analytical but decidedly interesting. ‘*‘ The Tyr- 
anny of Socialism,” ‘‘ The Unity of Thought and Action; 
their Evolution,’ and ‘‘ Party Government,” are valuable 
essays and the number amply repays perusal. 





THE first article in Annals of the American Academy, 
published in September, ‘‘ The First State Constitutions,” 
by William C. Morey, commends itself to students of polit- 
ical science. It affords an excellent opportunity of study- 
ing the relations of State constitutions to the federal system 
and also to the growth of American constitutional law. 
‘*Bullion Notes and an Elastic Currency,” by John R. 
Commons, comments on the feasibility of substituting a 
‘*system of bullion notes redeemable in silver bullion at 
the gold price of silver on the day of payment,” for the 
present system of silver certificates and treasury notes 
redeemable in silver dollars. The writer thinks that if 
the plan were adopted, not only would the United States 
become ‘‘the great regulator of world prices,” but ‘‘an 
international money would be created which the nations of 
Europe would soon be driven to imitate.’"’ The book 
department contains some admirable reviews of new and 
important volumes, and the magazine is replete with 
valuable material. 





THE Nineteenth Century for October opens with a 
dazzling poem by Charles Algernon Swinburne entitled 
‘‘ The Palace of Pan,” in which a depth of poetic thought 
underlies a glittering surface of description. ‘‘ A Cabinet 
Minister’s Vade Mecum” is a forceful article by the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert, in which English statesmanship is sub- 
jected to an incisive criticism. ‘‘Setting the Poor on 
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Work,” by Prof. James Mavor, gives the history of labor 
colonies, and shows the outcome of various plans for giving 
work to the unemployed. In ‘‘New Ways With Old 
Offenders” the important subject of criminology is ably 
elucidated by Montague Crackanthorpe,Q.C. The articles 
that constitute the number have evidently been selected 
with a judicious consideration for the varied tastes of dis- 
criminating readers. Each paper is vividly touched with 
intellectual power and possesses intrinsic merit. Science, 
politics, history and literature contribute topics that are 
tastefully contrasted and grouped. 








THE Review of Reviews .or October is especially copious 
and varied. The most important special papers are ‘‘ The 
Irrigation Idea and Its Coming Congress,” by William E. 
Smythe; ‘‘The Evils of an Appreciative Currency,” by 
Edward B. Howell; ‘‘The Renaissance of the Historical 
Pilgrimage,”” by Lyman P. Powell, and ‘‘ The Revival of 
the Pilgrimage in England,” by W. T. Stead. The 
departments of ‘‘ The Progress of the World” and ‘‘ Lead- 
ing Articles of the Month”’ give brief but graphic presen- 
tations of the questions of the day, and the reviews of 
periodicals and new books are particularly full and 
excellent. 





THE October number of Casster’s Magazine completes 
the fourth volume of this useful periodical. The contents 
include very ably prepared articles on subjects related to 
engineering and the mechanical arts. The twelfth paper 
on ‘*The Life and Inventions of Edison,” by A. and 
W. K. L. Dickson, is especially interesting. 




















Book Reviews. 


Criminology. By ARTHUR Mac DONALD, with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Cesare Lombroso. New York. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1893. pp. 416. 

This is a volume of the deepest interest to students of 
sociology. Inthe chapter on the evolution of crime the 
author shows clearly ‘‘that seemingly unrelated phenom- 
ena are from the point of view of nature closely allied.” 
Thus ‘‘the plant, the animal, the savage, the child of the 
civilized man are stages in nature,” and as we know that 
in the case of the wtricularia neglecta, which allure insects 
by their appendages, these phenomena depend upon histo- 
logical conditions, so we know that some human crimes 
also may depend upon histological conditions. From this, 
then, as well as from a psychological point of view, the 
study of type becomes of the greatest importance. 

His own and others’ researches have convinced the au- 
thor that all criminals have some physical anomaly. Sen- 
sibility is small among criminals; twice as many criminals 
as insane are incapable of blushing. Although the crim- 
inal is not entirely devoid of moral feeling, it is with him 
in a low stage of development. Instability in some form 
is always a characteristic in criminals. A certain criminal 
confessed to Lombroso in these words: ‘‘ The cause of my 
crimes is my too great propensity for friendship; I cannot 
see one of my friends offended, even if he is far away, 
without raising my hand to avenge him.” Vanity in- 
creases inversely with merit, and in connection with lack 
of foresight aids in bringing criminals to justice. 

Mr. MacDonald tells us that criminals and the insane 
have much in common, although criminals, unlike the in- 
sane, who like solitude, must have society and like gam- 
bling and revelry. In sensibility and passions the criminal 
more nearly approaches the savage, the moral sense being 
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undeveloped or extinct, and both alike are impetuous and 
unstable. In general, criminals dread the thought of 
death. Most criminals have some religious belief or super- 
stition, which, though it does not seem to prevent vice or 
crime among them, often serves as a pretext to one or the 
other. In urging another on to crime, one said, ‘‘I will 
come, and I will have God inspire thee.” 

In intelligence the criminal is found to be below the 
average, and the majority feel themselves unqualified for 
work. Lacinaire said to his judges, ‘‘If it is necessary to 
work, I care not to live; I prefer to be condemned to 
death.” Levity, mobility, credulity and inconstancy of 
mind are criminal characteristics. Criminals are rare in 
the scientific world, but are more frequently found in the 
liberal professions. In Italy 6.1 per cent of criminals have 
superior education; in France 6.0 per cent; in Austria 
from 3.6 to 3.11 per cent; in Bavaria, 4.0 per cent. 

The chapter on slang and literature of criminals is in- 
teresting, as well as the chapters devoted to the history of 
the ‘‘Camorra” and the ‘‘ Maffia,” and strongly urges the 
necessity of breaking up such secret organizations, which, 
it is proved, strengthen criminality. 

The author deprecates the publicity given to crime, 
citing cases to prove it the cause of criminal contagion. 

The recidivists may find nothing detestable in crime, 
but make it a trade like any other. Their reformation is 
rare, and according to statistics gathered in different coun- 
tries, their number increases as civilization advances. 
Rich thieves and prostitutes seek to keep their children 
from following in their footsteps. These examples, says 
the author, prove the one great lack; the idea of what 
should be done and the w// power to do it are quite differ- 
ent factors, and the criminal decidedly lacks the will 
power. The pivotal point, then, seems to be the cultiva- 
tion or development of will power, and consideration of 
the methods which will give this result follows. 

We fully concur in the author’s opinion that the inde- 
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terminate sentence is the best method of affording the 
prisoner an opportunity to reform; that the remedy for 
crime must be general, gradual, and constant; and that, 
while young and old may be benefited by our future reform- 
atory prisons, to more speedily eliminate crime we must 
take the children from the streets and their unwholesome 
surroundings, and place them in such environment as will 
tend to form healthful habits. To accomplish the desired 
end we would reverse the author’s order of procedure, 
and train the children physically, mentally, and morally, 
which is the true order of normal development. 





A Study in Municipal Government—The Corporation of 
Berlin. By JAMES A. POLLARD. William Black & Son, 
Edinburgh and London. 1893. pp. 164. 

It may be safely said that there is now no city in 
Europe which presents so many interesting features to the 
student of municipal government as Berlin. The rapid 
growth of the city in the last twenty years finds a parallel 
only in the history of American cities; but changes have 
been made in every department of the municipal organiza- 
tion with a thoroughness which admirably adapts the ma- 
chinery of government to the needs of the million and a. 
half of people living within the city limits. The city con- 
trol of the gas and water supply; the way of laying out, 
managing and cleaning the streets; the public parks and 
gardens; the communal slaughter-house and cattle market, 
with the disinfection establishment and the system of dis- 
tributing provisions over the city; the relief of the poor; 
the supervision of all schools; the character of its govern- 
ing body—all go to make Berlin an interesting city to 
study. 

And Mr. Pollard has given us a most entertaining ac- 
count of the administration. His ‘‘record of the actual 
condition of things” as he found them, savors, it is true, a 
little too much of the unalloyed praise of an enthusiast, 
but there is much in his study to suggest instruction to our 
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City Improvement Society or to any organization of public- 
spirited citizens in the metropolis. 

No one can glance at the table of contents and imagine 
that Berlin is ‘‘the best governed city in the world” be- 
cause it is the least governed; it is rather a much governed 
city. But government is looked upon as a business to be 
conducted in a thoroughly business-like manner. Every- 
thing is done decently and in order; all public work is 
under direct municipal control to an extent that seems to 
us despotic; authority and responsibility are concentrated 
in the hands of a few experts, as in any large private en- 
terprise. Indeed, municipal life everywhere requires no 
small amount of apparent despotism, a city being a sort of 
highly civilized communal brotherhood in which the inter- 
ests of the whole permeate and dominate the life of the 
individual. Only in this manner is the character of the 
individual most completely developed. 

In Berlin the town council consists of 126 members 
chosen in wards throughout the city by manhood suffrage. 
The mayor and his deputy, whose duties Mr. Pollard does 
not explain, are chosen by this council, as are also the 
magistrates. Most of these are paid officials and act 
as chairmen of the various committees of the corporation 
by which the work of the departments is carried on in its 
details. But ‘‘members of the magistracy are for the most 
part men who have served for some time as town coun- 
cilors, and who have shown special aptitude for adminis- 
trative work.’’ Thus do the people of the city see to it 
that in their public work they get their money’s worth 
through good government. 





Direct Legislation by the People. By NATHAN CREE. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1892. pp. 194. 

In proportion as a nation advances in wealth and in- 
telligence, important problems relating to its laws and gov- 
ernment present themselves for solution. The time is 
doubtless not far distant when the American people will 
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desire to possess greater power of direct government than 
they do at present. A book that concisely discusses the 
advantage of combining direct popular legislation with 
representative institutions, will prove of value to all who 
take an interest in our progress in self-government. In 
‘* Direct Legislation by the People” Mr. Cree gives very 
clear ideas of the governments of former times and shows 
how they led to the rise of representative democracy. A 
chapter is devoted to the Swiss democracy in which the 
rights of initiative and of referendum are explained. By 
the former a bill can be laid before the legislative body, 
which is thereupon bound to consider it; by the latter all 
federal laws must, under certain circumstances, be sub- 
mitted to the voters for approval or rejection. The author 
proposes modifications of the Swiss methods of direct legis- 
lation, and shows that they are not without precedent in 
this country. His little book, which he modestly terms an 
‘‘essay,” is written in a condensed but attractive style, and 
presents the reader with a rich fund of information con- 
cerning a subject of great national importance. 





The New Exodus: A Study of Israel in Russia. By HAROLD 
FREDERIC. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1892. 


Pp. 300. 

Mr. Frederic’s book is a valuable contribution to what 
has of late years been written concerning Russia. The 
author states that his share in the gathering of materials 
for the volume is represented by ‘‘a long and painstaking 
journey through Russia, both within and outside the Pale, 
for the most part under the guidance of practical men who 
were able to insure to me the minimum of wasted time.” 
The Russia that he saw ‘‘ was a Russia of dark and hope- 
less ignorance, of drunken incompetency, of frank and 
even smiling contempt for everything of thought and word 
and deed that we call honesty.’ ‘‘ Depressing as the picture 
was,” he says, ‘‘it furnished the background to a still more 
sinister scene, that of a whole race being hunted from its 
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homes, despoiled of its possessions, hounded by the Cossack, 
and plundered by the ¢chinovnik, and all unpitied by any 
one.” Mr. Frederic’s story of this terrible persecution is 
written in a clear, straightforward way in which there is no 
suggestion of a desire to distort facts for the sake of being 
sensational. He has studied the Russian, and believes 
that the effort to civilize him has failed. He presents the 
results of this study in the second chapter, which is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Barbarian and His Story,” and sheds a great 
deal of light upon the character of the Slav. The Russo- 
Jewish question is thoroughly discussed, the causes of the 
horrible treatment the Jews received are detailed, and the 
scenes of barbarous cruelty that were enacted when they 
were driven into exile are portrayed. To comprehend the 
question of the Jewish persecution in Russia, one requires 
information concerning the country, its people and the 
manner in which they are governed. Mr. Frederic gives 
this information in a very satisfactory manner. He is ex- 


plicit in statement, his book is well written, impressive, 
and enables the reader to add materially to his stock of 
knowledge concerning a country in regard to which people 
in general are not very fully informed. 





Quabbin: The Story of a New England Town, with Outlooks 
upon Puritan Life. By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, LL.D. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1893. pp. 375. 

The underlying idea of this book is indicated in the 
statement that ‘‘the evolution of the best type of a modern 
New Englander, from the provincial of the last century, 
might be a theme worthy of a philosophic historian.” Mr. 
Underwood does not attempt to assume this role, but pre- 
pares the way by a careful and sympathetic study of the 
everyday life of a Massachusetts town sixty years ago. 
He thus throws a side light on the larger movements of 
life throughout the State and country. Every one who ap- 
preciates the importance of the town in the history of civ- 
ilization, not only in its industrial, but also in its political, 
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moral and intellectual significance in the development of 
mankind, will value this contribution to the literature of 
the subject. 

To trace back to the trickle of a tiny stream the head 
waters of a river broadening to the sea, leads one naturally 
into sequestered paths and through quiet ways. It is in 
the quiet life of this typical New England town that Mr. 
Underwood finds many of the tendencies which, under- 
lying as they do the general movement toward liberty of 
thought and the development of education, have as their 
resultant the composite New Englander of to-day. He is 
more versatile than the somber Puritan of ‘‘ Quabbin”’ 
because the small town has been brought into touch with 
the wider life of the world outside; the rigors of Puritan 
life and doctrine have subsided as a natural consequence of 
the influx of a large foreign population; the clergyman is 
no longer God’s vicegerent upon earth, and the annals of 
the town life nolonger group themselves about the reigns 
of successive ministers. 

Mr. Underwood gathers up and preserves all the quaint- 
ness and flavor of the old-time New England life, and the 
reproduced photographs illustrate the text with transcripts 
of beautiful and familiar scenes. The descendants of 
Puritans and Pilgrims to whom the book is dedicated, as 
well as the reader who may come under neither category, 
will find here much to interest and charm. 
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